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Clipper ships operated by the founders of American-Hawaiian took 
an average of from go to 120 days to make the voyage from coast to 
coast around Cape Horn. In 1900, the change from sail to steam cut 
this time to 60 days. And in 1907, with the Company's establish- 
ment of the Tehuantepec Route, it was again possible to reduce 


transit time by one-half. 


Then in 1914 came the opening ot that great monument to American 
enterprise and engineering genius—the Panama Canal. This made 
possible a further substantial reduction in transit time and gave in- 


creased impetus to coast-to-coast shipping. 


American-Hawatiian’s S. S. MISSOURIAN had the distinction of 
carrying the first Westbound commercial cargo through the Panama 


Canal. 
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In 1934— 
ship with speed 
and care 


Buying conditions are such that 
your customers not only ask for 
but actually need the best delivery 
service you can give them. Ship- 
ments must not only arrive on time 
but safely. Nowadays there is no 
margin of time for replacement. 


The Santa Fe’'s fourteen thousand 
miles of rails give you one line 
service to most of the markets of 
the Southwest and Pacific Coast. 
If fast delivery with the greatest 
care and assurance of safety will 
be of help to you, lay all worries 
aside and 


Depend On The 


SANTA FE 


The Road of the Chief 
One Line—On Time—Alll the Way 


The Santa Fe has cut its rail fares, between all points 
west of Chicago, from 16-24% to as much as 44-2/;%, 
and hes eliminated surcharge in Pullmans—reducing 
Pullman cost 33-14%. 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


A sixty acre development of modern and scientifically 
designed buildings and facilities for the economical, 
efficient and clean marketing of food products. 


The new NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL 
is one of the largest and most complete developments of 
its kind in the United States. 





The food industry of the Niagara Frontier District 1s 
effectually concentrated in one great, efficient and eco- 
nomic mart— a 


SERVED BY THE— 


Nicke. Pate Roan 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 
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STEAMSHIP COMPANY PRACTICES 

ITH the disclosures made recently before the spe- 
B cial Senate committee investigating ocean mail 
> contracts as to expenditures made by certain steamship 
| company ofticials whose companies are receiving substan- 
| tial sums of money from the federal treasury as a sub- 
sidy in aid of the maintenance of an American merchant 
marine, it might have been supposed that the direct bene- 
ficiaries of the subsidy would “bend backward” as _ to 
future expenditures and at least not attempt the role of 
} Santa Claus. 

Ik. Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
however, reveals that one of the ocean mail subsidy bene- 
ficiaries sent boxes of expensive cigars to him and other 
officers and employes of the government having to do 
With ocean shipping matters in the performance of their 
duties as public servants. He returned the cigars sent to 
him and directed that those under his supervision do the 
same, 


Whatever may be said about the ethics involved it 
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seems to us that these gifts by a company that is being 
aided financially by the government in order, as it is con- 
tended, that it may continue in an enterprise held to be 
a necessity in the public interest, is sheer waste of money. 

The ocean mail subsidy act was passed in 1928. Its 
purpose was to provide public funds for steamship op- 
erators who said an American merchant marine could 
not exist without such aid. With that premise it is in- 
cumbent on those who receive subsidy payments from 
the government to take care how they spend company 
money, That, it seems to us, is as obvious as anything 
could be. 

Assistant Secretary Mitchell, of course, is right in 
forbidding officials and employes under his jurisdiction 
to accept gifts from steamship companies that have busi- 
ness relations with the government—and it is wonderful 
to think that, under the “new deal,” this government has 
become so pure that not even a lady secretary may receive 
a “compact” as a Christmas gift from a man connected 
with a concern with which her boss, as a government 
employe, does business. Of course, since we are so me- 
ticulous in small things, it is beyond doubt that there 
are no other compacts of any sort in high places involvy- 
ing gifts or considerations of greater cost and more im- 
portance to the public. What a glorious new year this is 
going to be! 


TRUCK COMPETITION 


OW far we have come in the last year or two in 

our admissions as to the inroads the motor trucks 
have made on freight traffic—or, as some may prefer to 
state it, how greatly truck traffic has increased in that 
period—is shown by the annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, elsewhere in this issue, as com- 
pared with the report of the same body in No. 25400, 
coordination of motor transportation (see Traffic World, 
April 23, 1932). In the report in No. 23400, the Com- 
mission said a careful examination had 
existing estimates of the volume of truck traffic and 
itself had made additional estimates, the conclusion being 


been made of 


that, in 1929, the volume of highway trucking, expressed 
in ton miles, was approximately six per cent of the vol- 
ume of steam railroad traffic and approximately four 
per cent of all inland traffic; in terms of revenue, the 
report said, these percentages might run to a third or a 
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half higher, becoming approximately eight and six per 
cent. It added that the percentage of truck traffic was 
greater at the time of its report than it was in 1929. 

In its annual report for 1933, the Commission does 
not go into the subject in detail, but it says, in speaking 
of the financial difficulties of the railroads: “In large 
part, they are the reflection of the reduction in traffic 
that came with the economic depression, but also, in 
considerable part, they result from the competition of 
other transport agencies.” 

Thus, from a situation—imagined or real—prior to the 
report in No. 23400, when even the Commission itself 
was minimizing the importance of truck competition, and 
later, at the time of that report, when the Commission 
—if not some others—was estimating truck traffic as 
somewhat in excess of six per cent of railroad traffic 
by volume, we have arrived at a statement from the Com- 
mission, which has made an intensive study of the matter 
and is better qualified than anyone else to discuss it, 
that, in considerable part, the financial troubles of the 
‘ailroads result from competition of other transport 
agencies, of which, of course, the truck is the most im- 
portant. And yet, in face of this condition, there are 
still those who—for selfish reasons—insist that the motor 
truck must not be regulated, at least to any such degree 
as applies to the railroads. 

Of course, the mere fact that the railroads are suf- 
fering from competition does not mean that this competi- 
tion should be removed or curbed. To the extent that it 
is legitimate, though it may be bad for the railroads, it 
is good for the public and those engaged in it ought to 
be permitted their profit. But, to the extent that it is 
not legitimate, we do not see how anyone with any 
desire to be fair or any regard for the public interest 
can fail to understand and admit that the unfair ad- 
vantages should be removed; this means that the same 
measure of regulation that applies to railroads should 
apply to their competitors and that the latter should 
pay adequately for the public property they use as a 
place of doing business in competition with the railroads, 
which build and maintain their roadways entirely at 
their own expense. 

There are problems in transportation that are debat- 
able, but it does not seem to us that this is one of them; 
the trouble and the cure are obvious and no one not 
blinded by narrow selfishness can fail to see it—or, 
rather, can fail to admit it, for even the selfish ones, if 
they have brains with which te think, must see the 
obvious facts. 

Even in its report in No. 23400 in 1932 the Commis- 
sion recommended a measure of regulation for the trucks, 
though not to such lengths as it went with respect to 
motor busses. In its annual report for 1932 (Traffic 
World, December 10, 1932) it reiterated those recom- 
mendations for legislation, though it still talked about 
“making haste slowly.” In its annual report for 1933 
it makes no recommendations, for the reason that Mr. 
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Eastman, the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, is 
making a study of the matter and his report to the 
Commission, to be transmitted by it to Congress, will be 
forthcoming early this year and it reserves until then 
what it may have to say. 

We have every hope and expectation that the co- 
ordinator will deal firmly and adequately with this sub- 
ject and that Congress will have emphatic recommenda. 
tions before it for equal regulation of the railroads and 
the trucks. If there ever was a time when haste was 
not demanded, that time has passed. In our opinion, 
however, there never was such a time. The problem was | 
simple and plain—should one form of transport be al- | 


lowed to compete with another free from the restraint | 
that bound the other—and the time to deal with it was |) 
in the beginning before unfair competition got such a |~ 


start that those engaged in it came to feel almost that 


they had a right to do so and that to curb that right was | 


hampering a legitimate and thriving industry. ' 
Shippers—meaning the manufacturers and dealers of | 


the country 





they prefer to keep the immediate advantages that result 7 


to them from unhampered competition by trucks _ 


water transport; their employers, however, as repre / 
sented by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 7 
do want it—that is, they realize that it is in the public) 
interest and, perhaps, in the interest of their own busi-| 






ness, in the long run. Perhaps the majority of individuals | 


in the trucking business do not want it, but there is al 


considerable body of truckers favoring it, as has been| 
shown in many ways and as is shown again in the article 


elsewhere in this issue telling of the plans of common! 
‘arrier truckers to form a new organization for the pur- 4 
We think) 
every unbiased student of transportation competent to 4 


pose of bringing about proper regulation. 


entertain an intelligent opinion thinks equalization should 
come—and we think it is coming. 
should come by taking practically all regulation from the} 


railroads, or putting on the motor trucks the same meas: 
ure of regulation that now applies to the railroads, or by y 
a combination of taking from the railroads and putting! 
on the trucks, is a matter for argument and detailed | 
consideration—but there can be no argument as to the! 


soundness of the principle of equalization. 






It is frequently pointed out that the railroads|~ 


though pleading for equalization, do not specify what 





regulation they desire removed from themselves in they 
effort to equalize, but talk chiefly of putting regulation” 






on the trucks to make conditions equal. This is not)” 
entirely true, though it may be so to some degree, but! 
what the railroads say or do not say has nothing to do) 
with the case; they are not perfect and, perhaps, neither 
is their program; certainly they are as selfish as othe!) 


people; but they are right in their assertion of the prin} 


ciple of equalization and, if they do not set up an entirely~ 








proper program for bringing about its realization, it i) 
up to others to do it for them. : 
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as represented by their traffic men, do|- 
not, for obvious reasons, want equality of pope 


Whether it will or) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Americans who yawn these days may 
justly be accused of giving little heed to 
their servants in Congress, both senators 
and representatives. They are amusing. 
Even cabinet officers contribute some- 
thing to the entertainment of men who 
think they have read history with understanding. 

On the first day of the new year Senator Borah was berat- 
ing the administrators of the petroleum code. He said prices 
of petroleum had gone up to the extent of nearly half a billion 
dollars and left the impression that he believed petroleum com- 
panies were profiteering. Whereupon, Wirt Franklin, chair- 
man of the committee that gives Oil Administrator Ickes tech- 
nical advice, took Borah to task. 

“All familiar with the agreements,” said Franklin, com- 
menting on the senator’s declaration that the public had no 
voice in the operation of the agreements (in the oil industry), 
“recognize that this is not true.” 

In the old days it was not deemed safe to tell a senator 
that he was saying things that were not true. Once a solicitor 
of the state department, however, publicly said that Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, was a fibber and got away with it. That must 
have been about thirty years ago. Now Franklin says the Idaho 
senator is telling the public things that are not so. 

That, it might be suggested, should banish ennui and re- 
move ho-hum from the language. Franklin says that the in- 
crease the public has paid is a mere reduction in the losses 
of the petroleum industry. 

Keeping up interest in public affairs, Secretary Wallace of 
the Department of Agriculture and Speaker Rainey, in an in- 
direct way, have raised the old question, “Who pays the tax?” 
In the days when the two major parties made the tariff the 
chief issue in politics, the low tariff men insisted that the con- 
sumer paid. The other side said that was foolishness—that 
the foreigner paid the tax. 


The question as to whose pocket should yield a tax intended 
for the benefit of hog raisers revived the old question about 
the man who paid the tax. For the benefit of the hog raiser, 
Congress authorized a tax to be laid on the butchers who pre- 
pared the hog for consumption. A processing tax it was called. 

The theory was that, somebody, perhaps the eaters of pork 
chops and other swine products, would hand the tax over to 
the packers, who would hand it over to the government, which 
would, through office holders, hand it to the hog raiser. The 
tax is now $1 a hundred pounds. It seems, however, that the 
packers were expected to pay just as much for hogs as before 
the tax was imposed. In other words, they were to finance 
the operation—and get reimbursed by the eaters of chops, 
if they could. Something, however, slipped up. 

Not even the country buyers of hogs continued to pay as 
much for hogs as before the tax was imposed. They took the 
tax they would have to pay into account and withheld it from 
the farmers, thereby arousing the indignation of government 
officers. 

“Country buyers and others, who, in settling with the 
farmer, make a deduction for the processing tax on the Dill 
are penalizing the farmer,” declared Secretary Wallace, ‘and 
are tending to frustrate the declared policy of the agricultural 
adjustment act.” 

Speaker Rainey has already convicted the Chicago packers. 
They are the culprits, says he. They are filling their ware- 
houses now with pork bought at “the low prices they have 
fixed and are preparing to reap an enormous profit when the 
prices of pork products go up again.” 

_ “A way will be found to meet this situation” (of hogs sell- 
Ing 50 per cent below the cost of production, according to the 
speaker). -“even if plants of the packers must be comman- 


America’s Public 
Servants Should 
Afford Amusement 


® deered.” 


Of course, the “social revolution,’ which some have been 
talking about as if it were a part of the new deal, has yet 
come to the point where, in. time of peace, the government can 
‘ommandeer” packing plants, just like that. 
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It may come to the point where, if prices don’t go up high 
enough to please some government servant or low enough to 
please another, the government will be able to “commandeer” 


a plant. But then it will be necessary to make the buying 
public take enough pork chops at a satisfactory price to enable 
the government, as the operator of the processing plant, to pass 
the tax on to the eating public—or pay it out of the Treasury. 

The disappointment about the failure, thus far, of the hog 
processing tax to work as intended, suggests that it is based 
on a thus far false assumption—namely, that the public must, 
willy nilly, eat just as many pork chops, no matter how high 
the price, and not think of using cod fish cakes, for instance, 
as a substitute. 


Several months ago Milton Diehl, 
a young assistant on the staff of Co- 
ordinator Eastman, got married. ‘Aha,” 
said some, that might be an example 
to the boss and to Frank B. Livingston, 


Examples Mean 
Nothing to Eastman 
and Livingston 


his secretary, both bachelors who 
should be easy on the eyes of eligible young women. But 
nothing came of that example among the higher ups. Both 
pursued their hard-hearted ways in smiling silence so far as 


the womenfolk were concerned, so far as any of their friend]) 
acquaintances know. 

Now comes a member of the coordinator’s staff, younger 
than Diehl and much younger looking, proudly marching to the 
altar with a young woman who has become Mrs. Gerald Phelps. 
The marrying fever around the two bachelors in high place 





is becoming notable—except, so far as known, around the 
superiors. . 

This week, obeying the behest of the 

Not Much for Constitution, Congress met in its annual 

Congress to Do session. There was some interest in the 

event. Not much, however, among those 


interested in realities. Nearly all writers appraised the work 
it might be expected to do as not a great deal and suggested 
a session lasting sixty days—possibly three months. 

At its session last spring Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent, as agent in its stead, as the tariff publishing agents say 
in describing themselves, to do sundry things. In the older 
days some of the things authorized to be done and since done 
by executive order would have been regarded as possible only 
by an act of Congress. 

All the things Americans are obeying about minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and minimum prices, look like things that 
used to be called acts of Congress. They are now parts of 
codes, by their terms, to last for only limited periods. Based, 
as they are, on the legislative declaration of an emergency, 
when the time comes Congress can still be of the opinion that 
an emergency exists. By more legislation, in theory, it can 
extend them on the theory that the emergency is a continuing 
one, at this session, for instance. 


It would be interesting were some historian to make a 
careful examination of such facts as were ascertainable to de- 
termine whether the emergency idea was availed of by the 
Capetian kings of France for not convoking the legislative body 
or bodies that’ were supposed to make laws, by and with the 
advice of the king, for so many years that millions of the 
inhabitants of France probably lived and died without an idea 
that there was such a thing as a parliament in the scheme 
of government. 

There is no doubt about why the makers of the Constitu- 
tion said that Congress should meet at least once a year. They 
knew their English history. They remembered how reluctant 
the king had been at many times to have parliament “on my 
hands,” if it is permissible to attribute to any English king 
Grover Cleveland’s expression about the prospective meeting of 
Congress. 

This country is not as splendidly isolated as some Amer- 
icans seem to wish, and so it may be that the legislative branch 
of the government, in the United States, is doomed to sink as 


low as legislative branches in other parts of the world. The 
asserted futility of parliamentary government in Italy gave 
Mussolini his chance. Anyone is entitled to write his own 


ticket to describe the blight on the parliamentary part of the 
most recently created major parliamentary government, the 
xyerman reich. 

Of course, the United States has not now and never had 
“responsible” or parlimentary government. For that reason, 
therefore, it may not be logical to suggest that the germ that 
is supposed to have attacked the legislative parts of the Italian 
and German governments might be working on the legislative 
part of the government of the United States. It might be 
suggested, however, that blight must be a bit confusing to 
Americans who, at one time or another, have suggested that 
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it would be good for this country to trade the rigid cabinet 
government for a “responsible” government—that is, one in 
which the executive branch is responsible to the legislative 


branch and all but the king or other chief executive officer 
hold office at the pleasure of a majority in the parliament. 


It has been fairly well established in 
Homeopathy in medicine that “like cures like” in the lim- 
Government ited sense that, by forcing a mild form of 
i a disease on a man, his blood builds up such 
Spending a resistance to that particular form of 
disease that he is saved from it in a virulent 
form. An over-all budget of between six and seven billions for 
the coming year, as has been suggested, may be the applica- 
tion of that theory. But some may think that spending that 
much money in one year can hardly be regarded as a mild 
form of bankruptcy to immunize the country against a greater 
bankruptcy. 

Yet most of the country, according to reports coming to 
Washington, appears to believe that the country can be pulled 
out of the depression by spreading around billions that now 
can only be raised by bonds. Bonds mean, temporarily, at 
least, an increase in the fixed charges of the government. No- 
body has estimated the government’s income at a cent over 
four billions. Some estimates run only slightly over three 
billions. 

If the debt increases only two billions, the annual interest 
charge on the addition will be about $800,000,000, a sum that, 
in the memory of men still living, is equal to the whole expense 
of the government less than fifty years ago—with only about 
a doubling of the population. But if prices of 1926, the sup- 
posed aim of the President, can be restored by the expenditure 
of between six and seven billions in the coming year, the 
expenditure, in the eyes of many, will be abundantly warranted. 
—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 23 
totaled 527,067 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 27,765 
cars below the preceding week this year, but was an increase of 
32,557 above the same week in 1932, also an increase of 86,168 
cars above the corresponding week in 1931, when loadings were 
reduced owing to the inclusion of the Christmas holiday. 


Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended December 23 
totaled 182,528 cars, a decrease of 9,436 cars below the preced- 
ing week, but 43,997 cars above the corresponding week in 1932 
and 37,315 cars above the corresponding week in 1931. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
155,179 cars, a decrease of 4,234 cars below the preceding week, 
but 889 cars above the corresponding week last year, and 4,738 
cars above the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 24,423 
cars, a decrease of 5,387 cars below the preceding week, and 
945 cars below the corresponding week last year, but 3,909 cars 
above the same week in 1931. In the western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week ended December 
23 totaled 15,526 cars, a decrease of 661 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 17,877 cars, a decrease of 
2,010 cars below the preceding week but 5,221 cars above the 
same week in 1932, and 4,187 cars above the same week in 
1931. 

Ore loading amounted to 3,736 cars, an increase of 367 cars 
above the preceding week, 1,833 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1932, and 131 cars above the same week in 1931. 

Coal loading amounted to 121,650 cars, a decrease of 3,618 
cars below the preceding week, and 19,250 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1932, but an increase of 32,006 cars above 
the same week in 1931. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,743 cars, a decrease of 908 cars 


below the preceding week, but 113 cars above the same week 
last year, and 2,382 cars above the same week two years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 14,931 cars, a decrease of 
2,539 cars below the preceding week, but 699 cars above the 
same week last year, and 1,500 cars above the same week two 


years ago. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended December 23 totaled 11,267 cars, an in- 
crease of 388 cars compared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported increases for the week of December 
23, compared with the corresponding week in 1932, except the 
Pocahontas, which showed a small reduction. All districts re- 
ported increases compared with the corresponding week in 1931. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
December 23 as compared with the corresponding period in 1932 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,623 and 4,564: live 
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stock, 1,610 and 1,443; coal, 30,229 and 34,300; coke, 2,729 and 2,973; 
forest products, 1,275 and 895; ore, 497 and 307; merchandise, L. C 


Ji 


Le 
41,309 and 40,435; miscellaneous, 43,037 and 33,431; total, 1933, 125,309; 7 


1932, 118,348; 1931, 99,590. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,320 and 2,477; live 
stock, 1,126 and 1,043; coal, 32,169 and 33,955; coke, 2,234 and 1,962; 
forest products, 853 and 728; ore, 528 and 104; merchandise, L. C. L. 
30,112 and 31,250; miscellaneous, 36,373 and 25,367; total, 1933, 105,715; 
1932, 96,886; 1931, 91,223. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 185 and 188; live 
stock, 87 and 56; coal, 26,682 and 29,926; coke, 375 and 300; 


forest 7 


products, 469 and 376; ore, 36 and 45; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,758 and © 


1,541; miscellaneous, 4,390 and 3,001; total, 1933, 36,982; 1932, 38,433 


1931, 26,642. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 1,769 and 1,952; live : 
stock, 841 and 811; coal, 12,955 and 18,891; coke, 413 and 290; forest | 


products, 6,413 and 4,175; ore, 544 and 234; merchandise, L. C. L., 26, 
875 and 25,965; miscellaneous, 26,690 and 22,747; total, 1933, 76,500 
1932, 75,065; 1931, 64,673. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,917 and 6,007; 
live stock, 3,979 and 4,788; coal, 7,196 and 7,932; coke, 778 and 808; 
forest products, 4,181 and 3,407; ore, 113 and 71; merchandise, L. ©, 
L., 17,912 and 18,195; miscellaneous, 19,115 and 14,254; total, 
59,191; 1932, 55,462; 1931, 49,088. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 6,862 and 
7,259; live stock, 6,048 and 5,030; coal, 8,825 and 10,977; coke, 113 and 
117; forest products, 2,025 and 1,786; ore, 1,823 and 991; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 21,993 and 21,863; miscellaneous, 31,901 and 21,988; total, 
1933, 79,590; 1932, 70,011; 1931, 69,208. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 2,747 and 2,921; 
live stock, 1,240 and 1,061; coal, 3,594 and 4,919; coke, ‘101 and 180; 
forest products, 2,661 and 1,289; ore, 195 and 151; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,220 and 12,041; miscellaneous, 21,022 and 17,748; total, 1933, 
43,780; 1932, 40,305; 1931, 40,475. 


1933, 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 24,423 and 25,368; live & 


14,931 and 14,232; coal, 121,650 and 140,900; coke, 6,743 and 
6,630; forest products, 17,877 and 12,656; ore, 3,736 and 1,903; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 155,179 and 154,290; miscellaneous, 
138,531; total, 1933, 527,067; 1932, 494,510; 1931, 440,899. 


stock, 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 
1933 1932 
2,266,771 
2,243,221 
2,280,837 
2,774,134 
2,088,088 
1,966,488 
2,420,985 
2,064,798 
2,867,370 
2,534,048 
2,189,930 
547,095 
520,607 
515,769 
494,510 


27,774,651 


1931 
2,873,211 
2,834,119 
2,936,928 
3,757,863 
2,958,784 
2;991,950 
3,692,362 
2,990,507 
3,685,983 
3,035,450 
2,619,309 

636,366 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Four weeks in March 
Five weeks in April 
Four weeks in May 
Four weeks in June 
Five weeks in July 
Four weeks in August 
Four weeks in September 
Four weeks in October 
Four weeks in November 
Week ended December 2 
Week ended December 9 
Week ended December 554,832 
Week ended December 527,067 
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APPOINTMENTS TO COMMISSION 
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581,170 
440,899 


36,648,522 


ee 


Total 


As the President has failed to reappoint Commissioner f 


Brainerd or anyone to succeed him, the office held by him 
became vacant January 1. There being no precedent for 
such action, the Commission did not engage the services of 
Mr. Brainerd, as a special examiner, to carry on the work re 
maining undone in that office when the vacancy took place. 
One of the ideas that prevailed as the end of Mr. Brainerd’s 
term approached was that the Commission would make him 4a 
special examiner. 

While the Commission had made one or more such ap- 
pointments the facts surrounding the expiration of Mr. Brain- 
erd’s term were believed to be wholly in opposition to such an 
appointment. When the late Edgar E. Clark was made a 
special examiner, his name was before the Senate for confir- 
mation for another term. Senators on both sides of the party 
line said there was no objection to his confirmation and that 
it would take place in the course of the Senate’s routine after 


the political situation caused by the incoming of a new adi 


ministration was cleared up. Later the confirmation came as 
the leaders said it would. 

In addition to the fact that President Roosevelt had not 
given Mr. 
under the economy law, the Commission could not appoint a 
special examiner without the consent of the President. In 
view of the fact that the President had not given Mr. Brainerd 
another nomination, a request from the Commission for per- 
mission to make an appointment of that sort would not have 
rested upon facts such as existed at the time of Mr. Clark’s 
appointment as an examiner pending confirmation of his nomi: 
nation. 

President Roosevelt was expected by some this week to 
nominate Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, of Texas, as successor to 
Commissioner Brainerd. Dr. Splawn is special adviser to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce and is 4 
member of the President’s transportation and communication 
committees headed by Secretatry Roper, of the Department of 
Commerce. 
report on railroad holding companies. 
of the Texas commission. 


182,528 and §& 


613,621 © 


Brainerd another appointment was the fact that,§ 


Dr. Splawn is the author of the House committee's? 
He is a former membe!f 
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January 6, 1934 





AUTOMOBILES AND CHASSIS 


ITH five commissioners expressing separate views the Com- 
mission in No. 24709, D. G. Divine vs. Michigan Central et al., 


Oe |) a shortened procedure case, has found applicable and not unlaw- 
500; | | ful the rates on automobile chassis, carloads, from Detroit, Mich, 
007 | to McCook, Neb. It is further found that the rates on passenger 
gos, |, automobiles, carloads, from Detroit, Mich., to McCook, Neb., 
. © |) were applicable and had not been shown to have been in viola- 
1933, §) tion of the aggregate of intermediate provisions of section 4 but 
and), unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 279 cents. It 
and awarded reparation to that basis. Shipments were made be- 
dise, tween November 23, 1928, and December 31, 1930. It was alleged 
om, they were inapplicable, in violation of the aggregate of inter- 
921; mediates part of section 4 and, if applicable, unreasonable. 
180; & Chairman Farrell, concurring in part, expressed the belief 
tons ' that the facts in the report established a violation of the inter- 
~"" B) mediates clause. 
live & Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, said the com- 
_ » plainant conceded that a rate of 294.5 cents on passenger auto- 
and). mobiles would have been a reasonable charge and that he was 

' of the opinion, therefore, that an award of reparation to a 
two ft substantially lower basis was not justified. 

, Commissioner McManamy, dissenting, said he disagreed with 

his colleagues because their decision would have the effect of 

31 permitting the carriers at will to nullify an important provision 
3.211 |) of the law, namely, the aggregate of intermediates part of sec- 
6,928 jm tion 4. 
7,863 He pointed out that the intermediate factors had been pre- 
Pom \ scribed by the Commission as maximum reasonable rates. In 
2362 @ 1928, he said, the carriers increased the through rates from Detroit 
0,507 to McCook. To circumvent the application of the provision for- 
er bidding a through rate higher than the aggregate of intermedi- 
9,309 § ates, he said, the carriers adopted the simple expedient of insert- 
6,366 © ing in their tariffs a statement that one of the factors composing 
ero | the intermediate rates would not apply on a through shipment. 
0,899 ' He said that the purpose of section 4 was prohibitory, forbid- 
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ding charges on through shipments greater than those resulting 
He said that Commissioners Lee 
- and Tate concurred in that expression. 


VEGETABLE OIL BASIS 


In its decision in No. 24890, transit on vegetable oils in 
' southern territory (see Traffic World, Dec. 30), the Commission 
' disposed of a long standing dispute between southern carriers 
» and transit operators as to the application of transit tariffs on 
vegetable oils. The southern carriers persuaded the Commission 
to institute the proceeding on representation of the desirability 
of the determination by the Commission whether the transit 
bases of rates were applicable on certain commodities, shorten- 
ings ready for use, shipped from transit points in southern ter- 
'ritory. Suits for the collection of alleged undercharges were 
instituted in the courts at or about the time the carriers’ peti- 
tion was filed. The carriers asserted that those court proceedings 
might be ineffective without an interpretation of the tariffs by 
the Commission. 

The Commission’s investigation was as to the meaning of 
tariffs maintained by the carriers “so far as said tariffs provide 
for transit services in connection with interstate shipments of 
vegetable oils at Atlanta, Ga., Chattanooga, and Memphis, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., and into and concerning the applicability of said 
transit provisions to and in connection with shipments, outbound, 
from said points in interstate commerce, of certain commodities 


* variously known by such trade names as ‘delico,’ ‘vream,’ 
‘bakerite,’ ‘white ribbon,’ ‘nonpareil,’ ‘delmonico,’ ‘creamtex,’ 
‘vanco,’ ‘snowflake,’ and ‘contadina,’ and by such trade de- 


scriptions as ‘solidified cottonseed oil, yellow,’ and ‘solidified 
cottonseed oil, white,’ as such shipments may heretofore have 
been or may hereafter be made, and whether said commodities 
are, as alleged by said petitioners, lard substitutes and not, 
under the terms and within the meaning of said transit provi- 
sions, entitled to the benefits of said provisions or to through 
interstate rates published for application in connection there- 
with, and what constitute such substitutes within the meaning 
of said provisions.” The investigation was later broadened to 
include points in official territory. 

The final question was as to what the articles named were 
for transportation purposes. The Commission concluded that 
the commodities were lard substitutes and were not entitled to 


‘as 


> 
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the transit bases of rates under those tariffs which contained a 
restriction as to lard substitutes. The Commission said that all 
the commodities mentioned were shortenings and that for years 
lard was a standing shortening. Operators at transit points con- 
tended that the commodities were not lard substitutes because 
they differed from lard in many respects. The Commission said 
that practically all of the transit operators had described less 
than carload shipments of the commodities herein involved as 
lard substitute in the bills of lading. The shortenings, which 
the Commission said for transportation purposes were lard sub- 
stitutes, are vegetable oils treated by various processes to make 
them solid or plastic. Some of them are called solidified cotton- 
seed oil, the solidification being by means of hydrogenation. 

The Commission found that the transit bases of rates were 
not and are not applicable on shipments of the commodities here 
considered under those tariffs which did not permit the applica- 
tion on these bases on outbound shipments of lard substitutes. 
It further found that shipments outbound from transit points of 
the commodities considered were and are subject to the transit 
bases of rates under tariffs which permit solidification in transit 
of vegetable oils and which contain no restriction as to lard 
substitutes if the shipments were and are described on the con- 
tainers and the bills of lading as being made solely of a par- 
ticular kind of vegetable oil and that the transit bases of rates 
were not and are not applicable on shipments not described in 
that manner. 

The railroads contended that the transit tariffs were never 
intended by them to permit the reshipment on the transit basis 
of a finished product which could be used as a shortening with- 
out further manufacture. The Commission, however, said that 
tariffs were to be construed according to their terms, and the 
intention of their framers was competent only in so far as it was 
expressed by the language used therein. Ordinarily, it said, the 
word “solid” was applied to matter which was neither a liquid 
nor a gas. Plastic oils having melting points ranging from 98 
to 125 degrees Fahrenheit, it said, were not liquids at the usual 
shipping temperatures. According to the ordinary acceptance 
of the word, it said, they must be classed as solids. Respondents 
contended, however, that the words “solidified oil” were used 
in the transit tariffs in a peculiar sense and meant hard oil hav- 
ing a melting point at or above 135 degrees Fahrenheit. A num- 
ber of their witnesses testified, the Commission said, that plastic 
oils were not known in the trade as solidified oils. That testi- 
mony, the Commission added, was contradicted by witnesses 
who testified on behalf of the transit operators. 

Under the food and drugs act, the report said, lard com- 
pounds were only those having at least 50 per cent of lard in 
their content. However, in this case, the Commission was dealing 
with the commodities in question from the transportation point 
of view and not from the point of view of correct labeling of 
containers, the point of view from which the food and drugs act 
is administered. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, said that a 
proper interpretation of the tariffs in his opinion would deny 
transit to all of the commodities. 

Commissioner Miller, dissenting in part, said it seemed to 
him that the majority decision would encourage misrepresenta- 
tion and serve to stimulate microscopic examination of collateral 
tariffs by shippers in an effort to obtain benefits to which they 
were not fairly entitled. Such practice, he said, did not tend 
toward even-handed justice. He said the Commission should 
have found that the commodities under consideration were not 
entitled to transit in southern or central territories. Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie concurred in that expression. 


ANIMAL AND MEAT ADJUSTMENTS 


In the widespread if not general inquiry into the rates on 
edible animals, transit arrangements and rates on fresh meats, 
packing house products and other products of livestock made 
by the Commission in No. 25123, St. Louis Live Stock Exchange 
vs. The Alton et al. and cases joined with it (see Traffic World, 
Dec. 30), the Commission made only one finding against the 
existing adjustments. 

The cases joined with this one are No. 25449, St. Joseph 
Stock Yards vs. A. & S. et al., sub-numbers thereunder, Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Alton et al.; Union Stock 
Yards Co. of Omaha, Ltd., et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al.; St. Paul 
Union Stockyards Co. vs, Alton; Sioux City Stock Yards Co. 
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et al. vs. Alton & Eastern; Armour & Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.; Wichita Live Stock Exchange Association et al. vs. Alton 
et al.; Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association et al. 
vs. M.-K.-T. et al.; American National Live Stock Association 
et al. vs. Alton et al.; and Ft. Worth Stock Yards Co. vs. M.-K.-T. 
et al.; and No. 25968, Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton 
et al. 

The one finding against the railroads is that their mainte- 
nance of less favorable transit arrangements on livestock at 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., St. Paul, Minn., Chicago, Ill., Wichita, Kan., 
and Fort Worth, Tex., than at country market points is unduly 
prejudicial. However, no order for the future has been entered. 
The Commission said the defendants would be expected to re- 
move the undue prejudice and preference found to exist at such 
country markets as Morris, Kan., Prospect, Mo., Valley, Fre- 
mont, and Lincoln, Neb., and any others of the same character 
whether the markets were operated by the carriers themselves 
or independently. It said that if the railroads did not, within 
a reasonable time, meet that expectation complainants might, 
by petition, call the matter to its attention, giving information 
therein as to the specific points involved, when such further 
action would be taken as might then seem proper. 

Commissioner Porter, who wrote the report, said that 
eleven complaints concerned the western carriers’ rules, which 
prohibited or failed to authorize the application of through rates, 
less than the combination of locals, on edible livestock, car- 
loads, stopped at public stock yards on the way to ultimate 
destination to be sorted, graded, mixed and sold in transit at 
such stopping points. The remaining complaints, he said, in 
effect, presented the question of whether arrangements to per- 
mit slaughter of livestock in transit on the basis of the through 


rates should be required. 

Seven of the complaints, Mr. Porter said, were filed by 
parties operating stock yards or doing a livestock commission 
business at what are known among the railroads and livestock 
interests as the midwestern markets. They are St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Sioux City, Wichita and Chicago. 
They alleged, in effect, that the maintenance by the defendants 
of rules and regulations whereby edible livestock might be sorted, 
graded, consolidated and reforwarded from Denver, Ogden and 
Salt Lake City and from country markets in the west after 
ownership had changed at the balance of the through rate was 
unduly preferential of those points and unduly preferential to 
the complainants at points where the privilege was not given. 

In the Wichita Livestock Exchange complaint it was also 
alleged that the rates on stocker and feeder livestock destined 
to Wichita, which were the same as rates on fat livestock, were 
unjust, and unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to the complainant 
and unduly preferential of non-market and country points to 
which rates 85 per cent of those applicable on fat livestock 
were maintained and also violative of section 4 in that the rates 
to Wichita for shorter distances were higher than those for 
longer distances to non-market or country points. 

The Chicago Livestock Exchange complaint, Commissioner 
Porter said, was filed after the hearings were concluded on the 
other complaints to take the place of an intervening petition 
which, he said, unduly broadened the issues. By agreement it was 
submitted on the record already made. The Chicago complaint 
added to the general allegations an allegation that the rules 
and regulation in effect at the alleged preferred markets where- 
by livestock might move through those points with change of 
ownership, to destinations east of the Illinois-Indiana state line 
at less charges than those applicable on shipments moving 
through the Chicago stockyards, were unjustly discriminatory, 
in violation of section 2, constituted an unreasonable practice, 
and that the charges on such shipments when moving through 
the Chicago stockyards were unjust and unreasonable. 


The Fort Worth Stock Yards Co. complaint, Mr. Porter said, 
was anticipatory. He said it alleged that if, as a result of the 
before mentioned complaints, the points at which complainants 
were located were accorded transit arrangements such as those 
applicable at Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake City, undue preju- 
dice would be done to the complainant unless like arrangements 
were accorded at Fort Worth. 

Three of the complaints assailed the existing transit ar- 
rangements under section 1 in that they were unduly limited. 
The other complaints attacked various situations, all bearing on 
the question of the relationship of the various markets, one 
to another. Generally speaking, Commissioner Porter said, the 
parties in each case intervened in one or more of the other 
cases, 

As before set forth the Commission condemned only one 
situation. All other situations were found not unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial, or unjustly discriminatory. 

Six commissioners were constrained to write or concur in 
separate expressions. Commissioner Meyer, concurring in the 
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major findings, said he could not concur in the weight which 
appeared to have been given to change in ownership as a factor 
to determining the lawfulness of rates and of transit arrange- 
ments and the charges therefor. He said that, in his judgment, 
the fact of ownership was immaterial in the determination of 
these questions. Chairman Farrell and Commissioner McMan- 
amy concurred in that expression. Commissioner Mahaffie noted 
a concurrence in the result, 

Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting in part, said that in his 
opinion the more favorable transit privileges at Denver than 
at the Missouri River markets subjected the shippers and dealers 
at Kansas City and the other midwestern markets, including St. 
Louis, to undue disadvantage. 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting in part, said it was evident 
from a reading of the Commission’s reports in No. 17000, part 9, 
Hoch-Smith Livestock case, that the rates therein prescribed 
were in contemplation of a continuation by the carriers of the 
existing arrangements that had grown up of permitting the live- 


stock shippers to stop their shipments to try the market and,. 


if sold, to forward them to destination at the balance of the 
through rate. The Commission’s refusal now to require a con- 
tinuation of such transit arrangements, he said, would have a 
serious effect on the livestock movements, as well as on the 
prices of the livestock. The transit benefits to carriers and 
shippers alike at Denver, Salt Lake and Ogden, he said, were 
fully recognized under the majority findings. There was ample 
justification, he said, for requiring a like practice at other mar- 
kets. Denial of such transit arrangements because of a change 
in ownership, he said, rested on a very narrow foundation. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Potato Reparation 


No. 20728, Northwestern Potato Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. By the Commission. Upon further hearing, found 
that complainant, Harkrider-Keith-Cooke Co., was entitled to 
reparation on all shipments, potatoes, points in northwestern 
North Dakota to Durant, Okla., and various points in Texas on 
which it paid the charges. This and other cases were disposed 
of in Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. Aransas Harbor Terminal 
Ry., 155 I. C. C. 89, and 174 I. C. C. 193. Reasonable rates, 
potatoes, North Dakota to Durant, Okla., and various other 
points and reparation were sought. There was a dispute be- 
tween the exchange and the complainant as to which was en- 
titled to reparation. Whatever remedy the exchange might 
have in respect to its contractual relations with the complain- 
ant, said the Commission, rested with the courts and not with 
this Commission. Commissioners Brainerd, Lee and Tate noted 
concurrence in the result. The proceeding has been discontinued. 


Oak Logs 


No. 25799, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By 
the Commission. Rates, oak logs, Big Island, Ivy, Deacon, New 
Castle, and Allen Creek, Va., and Ronceverte, W. Va., to Balti- 
more, Md., not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for 
the future to the extent they may exceed 14.5 cents from Ivy, 
15 cents from Allen Creek, Deacon and Big Island, and 17 cents 
from Ronceverte and New Castle. New rates to be effective not 
later than March 29. Commissioner McManamy dissented in 
part, being joined in that dissent by Commissioners Aitchison 
and Porter. Chairman Farrell noted a dissent. 


Lancaster, Pa., Class Rates 


No. 25817, Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & W. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Class rates, between Lancaster, Pa., 
and points in central and western trunk line territories, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The theory of the com- 
plaint, the Commission said, was that grouping Lancaster with 
Reading, Pa., on class rates was unduly prejudicial to Lancaster 
and unduly preferential of York, Pa., the latter being grouped 
with Harrisburg, Pa. 


Steel Piling and Lumber 


No. 25835, Portland Bridge Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. 
& Navigation Co. et al. By division 5. Mixed carload, sheet 
steel piling and lumber, Harrison, Ida., to Riverview, Mont. not 
misrouted, but rate charged found unreasonable to the exteint it 
exceeded $1.35. Reparation of $257.67 awarded. 


Meats, Etc. 


I, and S. No. 2595, meats and packing house products to, 
from, and between southwestern and western trunk line points 
and the cases joined with it, listed in the original report, 136 
I. C. C. 651, but not repeated in this report. By the Commis- 
sion. Upon reconsideration, prior reports, 136 I. C. C. 651, 147 
I. C. C. 330, 148 I. C. C. 515, and 156 I. C..C. 299, modified so 
as to permit publication of reduced rates from Kansas City, Mo. 
Kan., to Blytheville, Ark., without corresponding reductions from 
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ich western trunk line packing points. In the original report the 
tor Commission made findings of undue prejudice and preference 
Be- which are vacated in this report so as to permit the publica- 
nt, tion of reduced rates without making reductions from western 
of trunk line packing points. The Commission said that nothing 
an- in this report should be deemed to approve any particular 


fed rate or bases of rates that might be published and added that 
any rates so published would be subject to suspension. The 


his Commission, at the time it put out this report, made public 
lan its order reopening the cases for reconsideration. 
at Slate Slabs 

No, 25411, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. Alton et al. and No. 
ent 23186, McClamrock Co. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yankin et al. By 
+ 9, [the Commission. Dismissed. Class rates found applicable, 
sed |eslate slabs, carloads, from Fair Haven, Vt. Pen Argyl, Daniel!s- 
the ville and Wind Gap, Pa., and other points taking the same 


've- Mrates, to Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., and Champaign, and Urbana, 
| lll, and not unreasonable. Upon reconsideration in No. 23186, 
the findings in former reports, 178 I. C. C. 445 and 195 I. C. C. 238, 
on- that the rates charged, slate slabs, rough quarried, from Fair 
Haven and Poultney, Vt., and Middle Granville, N. Y., to Greens- 


2 a 

the boro and Winston-Salem, N. C., were inapplicable, but not 
and otherwise unlawful, modified so as to have them consistent 
ere [With the finding in No. 25411, in which the Commission held 
ple that, in view of the separate descriptions in the classification 
iar- Mon stone and slate, the commodity rates on stone were not 
nge Mapplicable on slate but that the class rates were applicable. 


Commissioner Porter, dissenting, said that if slate was not 

stone, the class rates were applicable. But, arguing that slate 

was stone, he said that if so-called expert testimony showing 

that slate was not commercially known as stone, was to be 

permitted to distort and nullify the plainest.ef English in that 
vs. manner, then the equally plain terms of section 6 were like- 
wise nullified. Chairman Farrell noted a dissent. 

































und 

to Wooden Shoe Lasts 
oo No. 25784, Shelby Shoe Co. vs. B. & O. By division 3. Dis- 
Poe missed. Rate, wooden shoe lasts, carloads, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
~— Portsmouth, O., applicable and not unreasonable. Complainant 
“om suggested the benefit of fifth class for the wooden lasts, appli- 
nae cable on iron shoe lasts and other commodities, rated third class 
hes in less-than-carloads and fifth class in carloads, instead of the 
at third class any quantity rate charged. The Commission said 
ight that in other cases it had found that where class rates were 


charged on isolated shipments and it was not shown that the 
commodity was improperly classified or that the class rate was 
unreasonable, there was no basis for an award of reparation. 
In this instance, the defendant said that the two carloads in- 
volved in this case resulted from the relocation of a factory 
and that there was no prospect of other carload movements. 
Commissioner Lee, dissenting, said a shipper was clearly en- 
titled to a reasonable rate on a carload shipment and that 
there should have been a carload rating on wooden shoe lasts. 


Cement Slabs 


No. 25846, Federal-American Cement Tile Co. vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt et al. By division 3. Rate, reinforced concrete or 
‘ement building or roofing slabs, carloads, Hammond, Ind., to 
‘iles Center, Ill, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.40 
a net ton. Reparation of $225.83 awarded on eleven carloads, 
shipped in October, 1930. A combination of $1.90 was collected 
ecause a promised rate of $1.40 was not made available until 
after the movement. A carrier petition for permission to make 
efund was denied on the special docket because of insufficient 
evidence that the rate charged was unreasonable. Commis- 


ain- 
with 
»ted 
ued. 


By 
New 
alti- 
for 
Ivy, 
ents 

not 
1 in 
ison 


t al. 
Pa., 


aa sioner Miller, dissenting, said he was unable to find any sound 
with prounds upon which the Commission might condemn the rate 


harged as unreasonable nor was he able, he said, to find the 
lightest evidence of damage as the result of any undue preju- 
ice Which might have existed. 


ister 
uped 


C. & O. OF INDIANA FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 1577, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana control, at the request of 


i = 
heet 


not he Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., has modified its order of 
nt it MPecember 10, 1921, 70 I. C. C. 694 (no report and order), so 
As to permit the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. to pledge or 
ause to be pledged, under its refunding and improvement 
mortgage, the $5,998,800 of capital stock and $7,711,000 of first 
s to, MMortgage 5 per cent 20-year gold bonds of the Chesapeake & 
oints MPhio Railway Co. of Indiana, which are owned by the applicant 
, 136 @Pnd are now pledged under its first lien and improvement 
umis- Mortgage dated December 1, 1910. 
, 147 In Finance No. 4515, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. of 
d so @#diana bonds, the Commission, by division 4, upon petition 
Mo f the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., has modified its order 
from Mf January 24, 1925, 94 I. C. C. 452, so as to permit the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio Railway Co. to pledge or cause to be pledged, 
under its refunding and improvement mortgage, the $741,000 
of first mortgage 20-year gold bonds of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. of Indiana, which are owned by the applicant 
and are now pledged under its first lien and improvement 
mortgage dated January 1, 1910. 


OKLAHOMA CENTRAL ABANDONMENT 


Authority to abandon something more than sixty miles of 
line has been given by the Commission, division 4, in Finance 
No. 9776, Oklahoma Central Railroad Co. et al. abandonment, 
to the applicant and to the Santa Fe, the latter being the 
operating company. The line to be abandoned is in two seg- 
ments. The first &xtends from Lehigh, Okla., to a point near 
Ada, Okla., a distance of 39.88 miles. The second, something 
more than twenty-one miles long, extends from a point near 
Byars Junction, Okla., to Purcell, Okla. Estimated ledger values 
were $930,474 and $395,276 for the first and second segments, 
respectively. The applicants contended that the former patrons 
of the lines had turned largely to the private automobile, busses 
and trucks for their transportation needs, leaving the lines with- 
out sufficient traffic to justify continued operation. In the 
period 1927-1932 the deficit in net railway operating income of 
the Santa Fe from traffic handled on the segments averaged 
$42,677 a year. 


SANTA FE FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7182, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. bonds, has modified its 
order of December 15, 1928, so as to reduce the amount of bonds 
therein authorized from $30,204,000 of 20-year 4.5 per cent con- 
vertible debenture gold bonds to $29,865,000. In the same order 
it has reduced the amount of capital stock authorized to be 
issued in conversion operations from $18,122,400 to $17,919,000. 
The reductions were made upon petition of the railway company 
so as to have the outstanding orders correspond exactly with 
the amounts of bonds and stocks issued under the original 
order. 

In Finance No. 6631, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. stock, the Commission, by division 4, by order (not a report 
and order) has modified its order of January 9, 1928, 131 I. C. C. 
744, by reducing the amount of stock authorized to be issued 
from $9,296,000 to $9,219,800. The reduced amount of stock 
authorized in this modified order is the amount of the stock 
issued under the original order. The modification was made 
at the request of the Santa Fe. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


“Wages for more than 45,000,000 man-hours of labor in 1934 
became an actuality with the signing of contracts with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company under which the Public Works 
Administration will loan that company $77,000,000 to be used for 
finishing electrification between Philadelphia and Washington 
and building 7,000 new freight cars and 100 electric locomotives,” 
said Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes, in announc- 
ing the action taken. 

“The agreement permits the largest private construction job 
in the United States to go ahead immediately, for concurrently 
with the negotiations on the contracts the Pennsylvania has been 
preparing for immediate large scale resumption of work on its 
electrification program. The project is particularly adopted to 
the PWA employment program in that the federal money will go 
practically 100 per cent for wages and materials and it will be 
of direct widespread benefit in aiding heavy industries and 
capital goods production. 

“Approximately $32,000,000 of the money will be used by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the new cars and locomotives, and 
$45,000,000 to complete electrification work. Security for that 
part of the loan used for new equipment will be equipment trust 
notes. The money used for electrification work will be secured 
by the pledge of underlying stocks and bonds now held in the 
company’s treasury. The entire loan will bear 4 per cent inter- 
est, with no interest charged the first year.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ickes said: 


This loan creates employment and purchasing power from coast 
to coast. The Pennsylvania Railroad will call thousands ‘of its men 
back to work in the shops and on the right of way. They will as- 
semble the cars and build electric locomotives in the shops ‘at Al- 
toona, Pitcairn and Enola, Pennsylvania; and along the right of way 
from Washington to Philadelphia they will erect the structures and 
install the equipment that is necessary for electric operation. 

The fabricators and manufacturers of the material and equip- 
ment that will be used by the Pennsylvania’s employes have scores 
of plants located in twenty-three states, from Connecticut to Cali- 
fornia, and indirect and industrial employment will be created for 
their employes. 

The estimate of 45,000,000 man-hours of empoyment includes 
only the work to be done by the employes of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and by the employes of manufacturers and fabricators of ma- 


. 
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terial. It does not take into account the great amount of indirect 
and industrial employment that will be created by producing, process- 
ing and transporting raw materials, for no accurate estimate of 
that can be made. 

Work can begin immediately, for the Pennsylvania has plans and 
schedules of work prepared and is resuming construction on a job 
that is partially completed and which it was compelled to suspend 
because of economic conditions. 


The Public Works Administration originally allotted $84,- 
000,000 to be loaned to the Pennsylvania, but due to changes 
the company has made in its plans, the full amount will not be 
borrowed by it. When the allotment was made, the Pennsylvania 
planned to borrow from the PWA for doing some work that it 
now plans to finance otherwise, and for some other work that 
it now plans to defer for a time. . 


Included in the work that it will finance otherwise or defer 
for a time are the necessary changes in the Union Tunnel in 
Baltimore and the Virginia Avenue Tunnel in Washington so as 
to permit the use of electric locomotives through them, the 
conversion of a number of direct current locomotives for the use 
of alternating current, and the conversion of a number of steam 
passenger cars into electric multiple-unit cars. 


Elimination of these items, together with a few other minor 
modifications in the original plans, account for the difference of 
$7,000,000 between the $84,000,000 originally allotted and the 
$77,000,000 that will be borrowed. 


Other information as to the Pennsylvania loan was set forth 
as follows: 


Employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will assemble 
the 7,000 new freight cars and a number of the new electric locomo- 
tives in the company’s own shops, and they will also erect the elec- 
trical transmission system and install the necessary equipment for 
electrical operation. Their wages, hours and working conditions will 
be governed by the applicable contracts between the company and 
the various crafts of employes, all in accordance with the railway 
labor act. 

Unskilled labor, it was agreed, shall not be paid less than the $15 
a week minimum required to be paid on projects being constructed 
under PWA regulations. Some of the electric locomotives will be 
built by outside manufacturers, and the wages and hours of labor of 
their employes will be governed by the applicable NRA codes. 

The contracts also contain provisions requiring that all new 
material and equipment used by employes of the Pennsylvania and by 
outside manufacturers who will build some of the electric locomo- 
tives, shall be purchased from concerns which are abiding by the 
NRA codes of fair competition governing their respective industries. 

The Pennsylvania will make reports to the government monthly 
on forms that will be furnished by the Department of Labor, show- 
ing sepraately the number of employes engaged on the electrification 
work and on the locomotive and car building jobs, together with the 
aggregate amount of the payrolls on each of the three classes of work, 
the man-hours worked, and the total expenditure for materials. 

The company will also report to the Department of Labor the 
names and addresses of all persons, firms or corporations with whom 
it makes contracts for the purchase of materials or equipment to be 
paid for with this loan. 

While the negotiations on contents and terms of the contracts 
have been going on, the management of the Pennsylvania has been 
making ready for an immediate resumption of work. 

The Pennsylvania first began work on this project on a compre- 
hensive scale in 1929. When completed, it will represent an invest- 
ment of $108,000,000, exclusive of related terminal developments at 
Philadelphia, Newark and Baltimore, which will cost another $100,000- 
000 when completed. 

The original construction schedule, formulated in 1928, called for 
financing the work largely out of earnings. Under that schedule the 
work was to have been spread over a period of six to eight years. 
However, adverse traffic conditions in 1930 restricted earnings and 
compelled curtailment. 

In 1931, in consonance with efforts being made then to stimulate 
national industrial recovery, the company announced that it would 
borrow money to carry on the work and accelerate the schedule so 
as to complete it within two years. For that purpose, the company 
borrowed -$77,000,000. 

The work was pushed vigorously in 1931, in anticipation of com- 
pleting both the electrification and all related terminal developments 
in 1933. However, the $77,000,000 borrowed in 1931 was not sufficient 
for that purpose, and all work subject to suspension was discontinued 
in January of 1932. 

After the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was organized in 
1932, the Company borrowed $27,500,000 from it, and construction work 
was concentrated on the section between Wilmington and New York 
City. The R. F. C. loan has been paid off. 

Electric operation of passenger trains between Philadelphia and 
New York was begun in February of this year, and in March electric 
operation of all trains between Wilmington and New York was com- 
menced. By April all through trains between New York and the west 
were operated electrically as far as Paoli, Pennsylvania, a station 
about twenty miles west of Philadelphia. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. on January 3 filed its applica- 
tion to the Commission for approval of the expenditures for 
electrification and the purchase of cars and locomotives to be 
financed by the $77,000,000 loaned by the PWA. The applica- 
tion also refers to another to follow for authority to issue and 
sell $45,000,000 of 30-year secured 4 per cent bonds and to pledge 
certain stocks and bonds as collateral security therefor and to 
assume Obligation and liability in respect of $32,000,000 of 4 
per cent equipment trust certificates. 

The application states that the completion of the electrifica- 
tion will enable realization of the full amount of estimated 
economies from electric operation, freight and passenger, be- 
tween New York and Washington. This estimated saving is 
$7,209,000 on the basis of 1931-1932 winter traffic, 
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The PWA has made an allocation of $1,400,000 from the 
$51,000,000 set aside by it for the railroads, to the Chicago & 
North Western for the purchase of 25,000 tons of steel rails and 
necessary fastenings. 

Allotment of a loan of $1,500,000 to the Lehigh and New? 
England for five hundred new freight cars and an additional] 
loan of $225,000 to the Chesapeake and Ohio for equipment are 
announced by the Public Works Administration. 

The legal division of the Public Works Administration has 7 
promulgated standard and general forms of contract for rail 7 
and equipment loans, which are to be used as the basis for f 
agreements between the companies and the government. The ff 
forms include many provisions which were included in the 
Pennsylvania $77,000,000 loan contract. Under the rail con- 
tract it is provided that each contract for the purchase of rails 
shall provide for final delivery by September 1 unless the 
vendor is prevented by causes beyond its control from com- 
plying therewith. It is further provided that the vendor shall ac. 
cept and comply with and agree to be bound by the applicable 
approved code or codes of fair competition adopted under the 
NIRA for any trade or industry or subdivision thereof within which 
any part of the contract to be performed by the vendor falls or, if 
there be no such approved code of fair competition, with the 
provisions of the President’s reemployment agreement. With f 
respect to notes given for loans the railroad company giving 
the notes agrees to take reasonable steps to aid in the sale by 
the government of the notes. In connection with the handling 
of loans to railroads Frank C. Wright, director of the transpor- 
tation loan division of the PWA, is being assisted by Joseph 
L. White, H. J. Hart, F. Q. Brown, Jr., James Homire, Henry 
Herman, and Edward Abbey, as financial and legal advisors. 

In Finance No. 9863, in which the Commission approved, 
with conditions, a loan of $1,200,000 to the Southern Pacific from 
the R. F. C. for a passenger station and terminal facilities at 
Houston, Tex., the Southern Pacific has petitioned for modifica- 
tion of the conditions so that the entire $1,200,000 may be 
obtained from the R. F. C. on or about January 15 and placed 
in the hands of a trustee who will advance the money as pro- 
vided in the original report. Unless Congress extends the life 
of the R. F. C, its authority to disburse money will cease 
January 23. Under the conditions imposed on the Southern 
Pacific loan advances were to be made after the expenditures 
had been certified to by the company, the expectation having 
been that the last instalment of the loan would be made by 
August, 1934. 

The Pioneer & Fayette Railroad Co., in a supplemental peti- 
tion in Finance No. 10282, application of the Pioneer & Fayette 
Railroad Co. loan, has submitted statistical traffic data in sup- 
port of its application to the Commission for approval of a loan 
of $10,000 from the R. F. C. to enable it to buy part of an electric 
railroad between Pioneer and Fayette, O., marked for abandon- 
ment, with a view to continuing it in operation. The data are 
intended to show that the road, if continued in operation, will 
have a considerable volume of carload traffic. Among the papers 
filed with the data are promises from receivers and shippers of 
carload freight promising to give from 80 to 100 per cent of their 
traffic to the applicant. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 
Without saying why it desired to do so, the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie filed an application for permission to withdraw, 


on less than statutory notice, its store door delivery tariff, 
supplement No. 2 to its I. C. C. No. 1755. The tariff is sus 
pended in I. and S. No. 3933, from December 29, 1933, to July 
29, 1934. (See Traffic World, December 30, p. 1165.) While the 
carrier, in its application, asked for permission to withdraw the 
tariff, technically it would, if permitted, cancel the tariff and 
in the cancellation tariff show that it had been suspended and 
then rendered of no effect by cancellation. 

The application was granted in the routine way after those 
in charge of such matters had satisfied themselves that the 
Commission, as a whole, was not interested in keeping open 
the subject by going through the suspension proceeding created 
when the Wheeling & Lake Erie schedules were held up in I. 
and S. No. 3933. Usually such matters are disposed of by divi: 
sion 2, or an individual commissioner assigned to handle the 
subject, without further reference. 

This dropping of the subject by the Wheeling & Lake and 
the failure of the New York Central and other competitors of 
the Pennsylvania to file tariffs.for collection and delivery service 
when the Pennsylvania and associated tariffs were permitted to 
become effective, have created the thought that the competitors 
of the Pennsylvania, once supposed to be ready to follow its 
lead or to file retaliatory tariffs, will allow time to tell them 
whether competition will compel them to meet the move of the 
Pennsylvania and those who followed its lead by establishing 
similar service. The failure of competitors to follow the Pent: 
sylvania’s lead or to do something intended to checkmate it has 
been a cause for wondering comment. 
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Considerations such as these lead us to the conclusion that it 
would be both unwise and unjust for us to require one of these 
instrumentalities of transportation over which we have juris- 
diction to publish rates which are less than a just and reason- 
in contemplation of rates charged by 
another instrumentality of transportation over which we have 


“) In a discussion of the relationship problem, the examiner 


the 

 & 

ell P ed R in IlC.C.C 
owl ropos eports in Ll. UC. C. Cases 
nal 

are & 

has) = COTTON TEXTILE RATE SCHEME 

for’. A N adjustment of rates and ratings on cotton factory and 

The knitting factory products, the latter also known as dry goods, 

the )) covering the country from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic apie maximum level 

-on- | ocean, based on percentages of the first class rates, intended . 

ails to settle the ancient controversy between the northern and yo control.” 

the) southern railroads as to the relationship of rates from textile 

om-) mills in the north and the south to central territory, has been 


ac. proposed by Examiner Henry B. Armes in I. and S. No. 3636,_. 


‘ble cotton, woolen and knitting factory products between interf- 
the state points, and cases joined with it. The relationship’ of rates 
ich | to central territory Armes considered the primary problem in 
r, if) a proceeding involving dozens of lesser problems. 

the Armes reported against the claim of southern carriers and 
Jith @ southern shippers for a mile for mile parity to that area where 
ring the southern and northern mills sharply contend for business. 
. by @ He said that the contention of southern interests that commer- 
ling cial necessity that rested on southern mills to dispose of 80 
por- per cent of their production outside of southern territory was 
eph f) also a necessity felt by northern mills. He said the Commis- 
nry sion had to treat the two interests impartially. 

ors. Instead of parity Armes accepted the relationship which 
ved, @ Went into effect on October 15, 1930, as a modus vivendi, pend- 
rom ing disposition of the controversy, as the: result of general 
; at negotiations of the parties in interest, as a proper one. By 
fica-@) Virtue of those negotiations rates went into effect from the 


be south which were and continue to be about 18 per cent higher, 


.ced mile for mile, than within the north. 

pro- So insistent were the southern interests upon a mile for 
life ™ mile parity that northern textile interests suggested a minimum 
sase @ Tate order to prevent southern carriers making rates lower 
1ern @ than the Commission might prescribe. Northern carriers ob- 
res jected to that on the ground that it might render them power- 
ving less to cope with unregulated competitive instances as they 


- by im arose. 
Armes said that a minimum rate order should not be issued 


peti at this time but that the right should be left open to the parties 
rette®, to invoke that relief in case the necessity arose therefor as to 
sup particular situations or localities. 
loan The examiner said “we will not assume that the southern 
ctric# carriers in giving effect to the findings of this Commission will, 
don-§ without a fair trial, endeavor to displace the Commission’s 
are judgment as to what is a just and reasonable basis and a just 
will and nonprejudicial relationship for these textile rates and 
pers—™ substitute rates which are lower than those authorized by these 
-s of @ findings.” 
their “If, in the exercise of their business judgment, carriers 
should refuse to publish normal reasonable rates,” continued 
the examiner, “such action might well become a pertinent con- 
sideration in connection with any application. for Commission 
ig &@ approval of a request for financial aid.” 
wee As part of the contention of shippers for low rates truck 


competition was brought forward. 


“We are not impressed,” said Armes, “by the menace of 
truck competition as a shippers’ argument for reduction of rail 
rates which otherwise .may be reasonable. The railroads are 
now thoroughly alive to the seriousness of truck competition in 
the territory where it exists, but after all it is a railroad prob- 
lem and not primarily a shippers’ problem. The shippers can 
and do have recourse to the trucks when the rail rates are less 
attractive for any reason. The truck is permanently in the 
transportation and its service is particularly adaptable to short 
haul traffic. The shipper has the advantage of such service 
and may freely exercise this option between them. If the level of 
the rail rate which in itself may be within the limits of reason- 
ableness is such that the shipper elects to use the truck, it is 
not so much the concern of the shipper as it is of the carrier 
to devise means for retaining the traffic. 

“The railroads, in increasing numbers, are using the motor 
Vehicle as an auxiliary for the handling of traffic. Legislation 
has been proposed to provide for placing the motor vehicle 
under federal regulation. Among the duties charged upon the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation is that to consider means 
of improving transportation conditions throughout the country, 
and to recommend further legislation to this end as he may 
deem necessary or desirable in the public interest. Regulation 
of some of the instrumentalities of transportation, now free 
from federal supervision, may now be in a formative state. 
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said he had taken the rate structure from the north and the 
south to central territory as the key to the entire adjustment 
because the hauls from both New England and the south to 
that territory were long. Then he again referred to truck 
competition, 

The influence of truck competition, which he said tended 
to decrease as distance increased, was not apparent in a serious 
degree and the movement to that territory was predominantly 
a rail movement. 

“The competition as it exists today to the principal markets 
in this territory,” says he, “is the competition between the 
rail carriers, which we must keep entirely distinct from the 
competition which the carriers have with unregulated instru- 
mentalities of transportation. The former they can control or 
prevent as they desire, subject only to the Commission’s regu- 
latory function. The latter they can neither control nor pre- 
vent.” 

This report also embraces No. 24139, North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission et al. vs. A. & W. et al.; No. 24140, Same 
vs. A. & R. et al.; No. 24901, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers vs. B. & M. et al.; fourth section application No. 
14336, dry goods in the south; and I. and S. No. 3740, cotton, 
woolen and knitting factory products between _ interstate 
points (2). 

Armes said the general scope of the proceeding was to 
determine the reasonable and non-prejudicial basis for rates on 
cotton and knitting factory products in the area described. 
The commodities dealt with, he said, included hundreds of 
cotton products in their various stages of manufacture, begin- 
ning with cotton yarn and extending through a long list of 
finished articles commonly used in the household. Cotton prod- 
ucts with an intermixture of silk, wool, or rayon were also 
included. 


Southern railroads, Armes said, had assembled, for the 
purpose of this proceeding, the articles covered into two gen- 
eral categories or lists, with no very definite line of demarca- 
tion between them. Articles in the first list, he said, were 
described as cotton factory products. Those in the second, 
he said, were sometimes designated as knitting factory prod- 
ucts, but they included along with such articles as hosiery and 
underwear, a great variety of manufactures which were not 
products of knitting machines, such as blankets, sheets and 
pillow cases, bedspreads and towels. That group, he said, also 
included cotton cloth in the form of shirts, overalls, jumpers 
and similar articles. For the reason that some important com- 
modities in that list move on rates which bear some relation- 
ship to the rates on the basic list of cotton factory products, 
Armes says it is often described as the related articles group. 
Another name by which it was known, he said, was the dry 
goods list. The two lists are shown, in an exhibit as lists Nos. 
1 and 2. No. 1 is the cotton factory products list. No. 2 is 
the knitting factory products category, also known as the dry 
goods list. List No. 1, on account of the important articles 
shown therein, is also called the cotton piece goods list, a desig- 
nation frequently used in the report. 


Cotton textile manufacturing plants, says Armes, are now 
established in most of the eastern and southern states. Large 
industries, he added, had also been established in Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. But the two major manufacturing sections, 
he added, were in New England, on the one hand, and the Pied- 
mont region of the southeast, particularly in the Carolinas, 
Alabama and Georgia, on the other. 

The central questions, the examiner said, were, first the 
determination of the reasonable relationship which should exist 
between the rates from the two great manufacturing sections 
to the large markets in official territory, and, second, the reason- 
able rate level upon which the relationship should be based. 

In No. 24139, the North Carolina Corporation Commission 
alleged the rates on cotton and knitting factory products (canvas, 
window shade cloth, corduroy, duck, crash, velveteen, cotton 
goods in the piece and other similar commodities, hosiery and 
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underwear), from points in North Carolina to destinations in 
official classification and western trunk line territories were 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unduly preferential, the 
undue preference being for shippers in official territory. 

In No. 24140, the North Carolina commission complained 
against the rates from North Carolina points to destinations in 
southern territory, on cotton and knitting factory products, 
oe and underwear, as being in violation of sections 1, 3 
and 4, 

In No. 24901, the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers alleged that the all-rail, lake-rail, rail-lake-rail, ocean-rail 
and rail-ocean-rail rates, charges, classifications and regulations 
for the movement of cotton and knitting factory products, woolen 
mill products and all related articles, within official, southern, 
southwestern and western trunk line territories, carloads and 
less-than-carloads, and between territories mentioned were un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. That complaint was filed 
with a view to bring all rates into issue. 

The North Carolina complaints, Armes said, were filed first. 
The suspension proceedings, he said, were broader than the 
North Carolina complaints, North Carolina being the only area 
of origin embraced in them. 

Denial of fourth section relief for which the carriers had 
made application in Cotton Fabrics in Southern Territory, 172 
I. C. C. 26, resulted in the creation of the suspension proceed- 
ings. The carriers, by reason of the denial of permission to 
continue fourth section departures, were forced to propose a 
readjustment of rates. The schedules were suspended. Failure 
of negotiations among the northern and southern carriers looking 
toward the readjustment of the rates forced the duty of making 
a determination upon the Commission. The southern carriers, 
said Armes, being required to produce a revision by a day cer- 
tain, were ultimately forced to join in the publication of rates 
on the full class basis to destinations in official territory where 
they did not control the rates. Southern lines such as the 
Southern, the Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nashville, and 
the Monon, having lines in both territories, proposed a basis 
lower than the class rates and proposed its extension throughout 
official territory. 


Southern railroads were forced to join protesting shippers 
to ask for the suspension of schedules in which they were unwill- 
ing participants. The date of the fourth section order, that forced 
the southern carriers into becoming parties to tariffs they did 
not approve, was postponed until sixty days after the decision 
in this proceeding. 


The general position of the southern lines was for a parity 
of rates into central territory but they opposed all representa- 
tions of their shippers, Armes said, tending to prove that south- 
ern territory should be as low a rated territory as official ter- 
ritory. 

The official territory lines proposed to restore all rates to 
the classification basis, except the rates (principally from New 
England but including also origin points in trunk line territory) 
to New York City and related points, the rates to which they 
could not control on account of boat line competition. They pro- 
posed to retain a commodity rate basis to the metropolitan area 
except from points on the Maine Central and the Boston & 
Maine, They were out of sympathy with the commodity rate 
basis used by the southern lines into official territory. They 
contended that the class basis was reasonable for textiles and 
that it was justified by the value of textile commodities and 
their other transportation characteristics. 

In rejecting the contention of the southern lines, that com- 
mercial reasons compelled them to make rates lower than the 
class basis, the examiner said that the textile industry had 
grown in the south while there were abandoned mills in the 
north. In concluding his report Examiner Armes said the Com- 
mission should find: 


1. That the suspended rates on cotton piece goods and other ar- 
ticles included in list No. 1 herein between southern territory and 
official territory and between points in southern territory, have been 
justified except that as to unfinished cotton piece goods as defined 
herein between points in southern and official territories the rates 
should not exceed 50 per cent of the contemporaneously applicable 
first-class rates. . 

2. That the suspended rates on cotton piece goods and other ar- 
ticles included in list No. 1 herein between points in official territory 
and between points in official territory and western trunk-line ter- 
ritories have not been justified, without prejudice, however, to the 
right of respondents to publish rates on unfinished cotton piece goods 
as defined herein, and on the balance of the articles in list No. 1 
not within the description of unfinished cotton piece goods, which 
shall not exceed 60 per cent and 65 per cent, respéctively, of the con- 
temporaneously applicable first-class rates. 

3. That the suspended rates on cotton piece goods and other ar- 
ticles included in list No. 1 herein between points in southwestern 
territory, on the one hand, and points in official, western trunk-line 
and southern territories, on the other, have not been justified, with- 
out prejudice, however, to the right of respondents to publish rates 
on unfinished cotton piece goods as defined here!n, and on the balance 
of the articles in list No. 1 not within the description of unfinished 
cotton piece goods, which shall not exceed 45 per cent and 50 per 
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cent, of the contemporaneously applicable first-class 


rates. 

4. That the suspended rates on cotton piece goods and other ar. 
ticles included in list No. 1 herein between points in southern terri- 
tory and western trunk-line territory have not been justified, without 
prejudice, however, to the right of respondents to publish rates on un. 
finished cotton piece goods as defined herein, and on the balance of 
the articles not within the description of unfinished cotton piece goods, 
which shall not exceed through rates made up as follows: 

On unfinished cotton piece goods, 50 per cent of the contempor. 
aneous first-class rate from the point in southern territory to the 
border of western trunk-line territory, plus 60 per cent of the first- 
class arbitrary provided in table 8 herein applied to the distance in 
western trunk-line territory, plus a like percentage of the first-class 
differentials prescribed in Western Trunk-Line Class Rates, 164 I. C, 
C. 1, applied in the manner therein provided, from or to points in 
zones II and III. : 

On the balance of the articles not within the description of un- 
finished cotton piece goods, 55 per cent of the contemporaneous first- 
class rate from the point in southern territory to the border of west- 
ern trunk-line territory, plus 65 per cent of the first-class arbitrary 
provided in table 8 herein, applied to the distance in western trunk- 
line territory, plus a like percentage of the first-class differentials 
prescribed in Western Trunk-Line Class Rates, supra, applied in the 
manner therein provided, from or to points in zones II and III. 

5. That the suspended rates on the articles in list No. 2 have not 
been justified. This finding is without prejudice to the publication of 
rates between points in southern territory which are not in excess of 
82.5 per cent of the corresponding first-class rates, and of rates within 
and between the other territories covered by the preceding findings 
which shall be not in excess of 150 per cent of the rates herein 
authorized for finished cotton piece goods. 

6. That the ratings assailed in No. 24901 are not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial, except that the rating on cotton yarn in the 
southern classification is, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial 
to shipments governed by the official classification to the extent that 
it is more than one class lower than the rating provided for the same 
article in official classification, and that the rating in western classi- 
fication of cotton piece goods and other articles included in list No. 
1 is, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeds third class. 

7. That the rates assailed in No. 24901 on unfinished cotton piece 
goods as defined herein and on cotton yarn within official territory 
and western trunk-line territory and interterritorially are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may 
exceed, 60 per cent of the contemporaneous first-class rates, and on 
the balance of the articles in list No. 1 not within the description of 
unfinished cotton piece goods to the extent that they exceed, or may 
exceed, 65 per cent of the contemporaneous first-class rates. 

8. That the rates assailed in No. 24901 on the articles shown in 
list No. 2 herein within official and western trunk-line territories and 
interritorially are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 150 per cent of the rates 
herein found reasonable for finished cotton piece goods. 

9. That the rates on cotton and knitting factory products as- 
sailed in No. 24901 are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to 
shippers in official territory and unduly preferential of shippers in 
southern territory to the extent that the relationship of the rates from 
points in the two territories to a common destination reflects, or may 
reflect, a greater disparity against shippers in official territory than 
that which results from our findings of maximum reasonableness 
herein of the rates from and to the same points. 

10. That the rates assailed in No. 24139 are not unreasonable 
except as they exceed, or may exceed, the reasonable bases author- 
ized in the suspension proceedings herein, and that they are not un- 
duly prejudicial. 

11. That the rates assailed in No. 24140 are not unreasonable. 
Any undue prejudice which may inhere in the present rates will be 
removed under the findings in the suspension proceedings. 

12. And that the proposed cancelation of the “uninsured” rates 
from the southeastern points on cotton and knitting factory products 
to north Atlantic ports has not been justified. 

The foregoing conclusions are predicated on an assumption that 
traffic from the south to western trunk-line territory will move 
through St. Louis and basing points north. The constructive first- 
class arbitraries are not designed for application from crossings 
south of St. Louis, via which distances are less than from St. Louis, 
to some destinations in the southern portion of western trunk-lin¢ 
territory west of the Missouri River. To that territory rates made 
55 per cent of the consolidated southwestern scale should alternate 
with rates to the same points through the St. Louis gateway madé 
as determined in our findings. 

It will be observed from the findings that in our judgment 4 
reasonable maximum for cotton piece goods from the south to official 
territory is 55 per cent of first class. To destinations served by the 
southern lines and their affiliations the proposed basis for cotton 
piece goods is 50 per cent and between points in southern territory 
the proposed basis is likewise 50 per cent. It has been stated on be- 
half of the southern lines that if the official territory lines should 
charge less than their class rates on textiles between points in official 
territory, the southern lines would undertake to modify the rate 
which they propose in these proceedings so as to approximate a‘ 
nearly as may be the level within official territory. 

We will not assume that the southern carriers in giving effec! 
to the findings of this Commission will without a fair trial endeavo 
to displace the Commission’s judgment as to what is a just ani 
reasonable maximum basis and a just and nonprejudicial relationshil 
for these textile rates and substitute rates which are lower thal 
those authorized by those findings. If in the exercise of their busi- 
ness judgment carriers should refuse to publish normal reasonable 
rates, such action on their part might well become a pertinent con- 
sideration in connection with any application for Commission ap 
proval of a request for financial aid. 

The interests which would be adversely affected if the carrier 
should publish lower bases of rates have asked us for a minimut 
rate order to prevent what might be the beginning of an unnecessar) 
and. ill-advised rate war between the carriers. The northern car 
riers oppose the issuance of such an order, saying that it may rende 
them powerless to cope with unregulated competition in particula 
instances as they arise. A minimum rate order should not be entere 
at the present time, but the right should be left open to the partie 
to invoke this relief in case the necessity arises therefor as to pal 
ticular situations or localities. 

In reaching the foregoing conclusions, the Commission shoulé 
recognize the influence of competitive forms of transportation whic 
are established within certain spheres of competitive influence. Wit! 
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respect to competition which is not as yet subject to federal regu- 
lation, the Commission should give consideration to the granting of 
relief from any orders which may be entered herein to the extent 
necessary, aS particular situations may be brought to its attention. 
As to traffic which is not under the influence of these competitive 
forms of transportation and where it is within the power of the car- 
riers to charge reasonable rates, we shall expect that this be done 
upon the bases provided in the findings. 
Fourth section application 14336 should be denied. 


The arbitraries in table No. 8, hereinbefore referred to, 
begin with 10 cents for twenty miles and under, become 25 cents 
for the block between 80 and 100 miles, 40 cents for the block 
between 180 and 200 miles, 55 cents for the block between 280 
and 300 miles, 67 cents for the block between 375 and 400 miles, 
79 cents for the block between 475 and 500 miles, 91 cents for 
the block between 575 and 600 miles, 103 cents for the block 
between 675 and 700 miles, 115 cents for the block between 775 
and 800 miles and ends with 127 cents for the block between 
875 and 900 miles. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


New Empty Tank Cars 


No. 25650, Coltexo Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Report 
on rehearing. Charges, new empty tank cars, moving on their 
own wheels, Sharon, Pa., to Hoover, Tex., proposed to be found 
inapplicable. Applicable charge a car proposed to be found un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded $117.32 a car but that 
complainants suffered no damage. The examiner said the de- 
fendants should waive collection of the outstanding under- 
charges to the extent they exceeded those found reasonable. 
The shipments, 50 in number, were made between June 28 and 
July 25, 1930. 

Scrap Brass or Scrap Copper 


No. 25831, E. Cohn & Son vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
Railway et al. By Examiner E. A. Burslem. Rates, scrap brass 
or scrap copper, in straight or mixed carloads, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., to Carteret, N. J., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
61 cents in the past and for the future to the extent they may 
exceed rates based on 32.5 per cent of the corresponding con- 


temporaneous first class rates, minimum 36,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion of $92.47 proposed. 
Yardage Charges 
No. 259438, Adolf Gobel, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By Exam- 


iner J. J. Williams. Dismissal proposed. So-called yardage 
charges collected on ordinary livestock at Benning, D. C., by 
the Union Stock Yard Co. of New Jersey proposed to be found 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. The ques- 
tion involved here and the facts of record, the examiner said, 
were, in all important respects, substantially similar to those 
presented in E. Kahn’s Sons Co. vs. B. & O., 192 I. C. C. 705, 
except that in the instant case the stockyards endeavored to 
deliver livestock, especially hogs, to the third floor of com- 
plainant’s plant. In the cited case the examiner said the Com- 
mission found that there, as here, adequate and accessible facil- 
ities were provided, whereby consignees could take delivery 
without additional charge, and that transportation of ordinary 
livestock to public stockyards ended when the animals were 
unloaded into suitable pens at such yards. Consequently, he 
said, the Commission found that it had no jurisdiction over 
the yardage charges. The examiner said the Commission 
ae follow, in this case, its decision in the case men- 
ioned, 
Nickel-lron-Chromium-Alloy Castings 


No. 26130, Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Applicable 
ratings and rates, nickel-iron-chromium-alloy castings, carloads 
and less than carloads, Latrobe, Pa., to Borger, Tex., determined 
to have been first class less than carloads and third class, car- 
loads, prescribed for the official classification in General Alloys 
Co. vs. A. C. & Y., 157 I. C. C. 733, and afterwards introduced 
into the western classification by voluntary action of the car- 
riers. The examiner said the Commission should find that the 
applicable ratings and rates were not unreasonable. 


WISCONSIN OPERATION 


F Examiner M, S. Jameson, in a proposed report in Finance 
No. 9985, Duluth, South Shore, and Atlantic Railway Company 


proposed abandonment and trackage, and Finance No. 10007, 
Joint application of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, the 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company, the Wis- 


consin Central Railway Company and A. E. Wallace, receiver 
of the latter, for a certificate authorizing the D. S. S. & A. to 
Operate over certain lines of the other carriers, has recom- 
mended that the Commission approve the following: 
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Abandonment by D. S. S. & A. of its main line from Marengo to 
Allouez, Wis., 73.52 miles. 

Operation, under trackage rights, by the D. S. S. & A. over 
that portion of the main line of the Northern Pacific which extends 
from Superior to Ashland, Wis., 63.85 miles, and over a line of the 
Wisconsin Central from Marengo to Ashland, 12.07 miles. 

Construction by the D. S. S. & A. of a track, 3,375 feet in length, 
in order to connect with the Wisconsin Central at Marengo. 


The examiner said that, by the plan submitted, the South 
Shore expected to realize large savings in the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, without substantial detriment to the 
territory involved. It was contended that, even in normal] times, 
the aggregate freight and passenger traffic did not justify more 
than one railroad in the sparsely-settled territory traversed. 

The trackage agreements between the South Shore and the 
Northern Pacific and Wisconsin Central are in each case dated 
May 1, 1933, and are for a term of 999 years. Under the agree- 
ment between the South Shore and the Northern Pacific the 
total rental payment by the former is estimated at approxi- 
mately $39,426 a year, while under the other agreement the 
rental is estimated at $10,561. 

The examiner said the only stations of importance to be 
abandoned were Sanborn, with a local population of 100 and 
an estimated tributary population of 500, and Lake Nebagamon, 
having about 400 inhabitants. There was objection to abandon- 
ment of the line between Marengo and Allouez. As to the effect 
of abandonment, the examiner in part said: 


It is impossible from the conflicting testimony to measure ac- 
curately the hardship which the proposed abandonment would bring to 
those who now use the railroad and who would be obliged to use 
the highways to a larger extent in the future. That some hardship 
and inconvenience would be experienced is certain, but judging from 
the small and scattered population along the major part of the line, 
the aggregate amount of injudy can not be regarded as great. West 
of Iron River, the Northern Pacific is at no point more than 4.5 
miles from the South Shore line, and east of Iron River the maximum 
distance to the Northern Pacific, the Omaha, or the railroads serving 
Marengo, is 7 miles. 


The railroad brotherhoods opposed the abandonment, con- 
tending, among other things, that the abandonment should not 
be permitted until the recommendations of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation respecting consolidations, etc., 
should be made known, or that the entire matter should be 
referred to the coordinator. The brotherhoods also urged that 
requirements of the coordinator act as to maintaining labor 
forces at the May, 1933, level be observed. The examiner said, 
in effect, that the Commission was not bound by the provisions 
of the coordinator act mentioned, and that the Commission 
should proceed with this case just as it would with any other 
under the applicable provisions of the interstate commerce act. 


MONON BANKRUPTCY 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy, under the new bank- 
ruptcy law, was filed in the federal district court at Chicago 
before Judge James H. Wilkerson by the Monon (Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville) December 30. The petition was 
allowed and the present management continued in charge until 
further order of the court, with instructions that new books 
be opened January 1, and periodic reports made to the court. 

Reason for the action, as explained by H. R. Kurrie, presi- 
dent, and C. C. Hine, general solicitor, of the line, was inability 
to meet interest on outstanding indebtedness, due January 1. 
Application had been made to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan to meet the interest payment. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10262, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company reconstruc- 
tion loan, denied approval of a loan of $500,000 from the R. F. C., 
desired for the payment of semi-annual interest due on January 
1, amounting to $515,150. The denial was based on the con- 
clusion that the security offered was not such as to afford a 
reasonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to repay the 
loan. As security, the applicant offered its equity in $4,258,000 
of its first and general mortgage 6 per cent, series B, bonds and 
$233,000 of its first and general mortgage 5 per cent, series A, 
bonds, subject to the prior pledge thereof as security for notes 
held by the Chase National Bank and the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration totaling $2,480,996. In addition it offered stocks and 
bonds of affiliated companies, now subject to prior liens, total- 
ing $1,718,200. 

The applicant represented to the Commission that the 
Southern and the Louisville & Nashville, which own 88 per cent 
of its stock, declined to extend to it the aid it needed, at this 
time, and would not guarantee payment of the loan now sought. 
The Commission said that if a guaranty could be obtained a 
different situation would be presented. 

In Finance No. 10294, in the matter of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Railway Co., debtor, the Monon has asked 
the Commission to approve its petition for permission to reorgan- 
ize its affairs under section 77 of the bankruptcy act. It repre- 
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sents that it has no funds with which to meet its obligations. On 
January 1, it said, interest obligations amounting to $515,150 fell 
due and remain unpaid. A few days before it filed its application 
the Commission denied approval for a loan from the R. F. C. to 
enable it to pay the interest now in default, on the ground that 
the security offered for the loan did not give reasonable assur- 
ance of its ability to repay the loan. Its petition says it desires 
to effect a plan of reorganization under the section of the bank- 
ruptcy act mentioned. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 8979, Application of C. G. W. for authority to ac- 
quire control by lease of certain railroad facilities and lines of rail- 
road owned by St. Paul Union Stock Yards Company and St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal Co. C. B. & G., C. M. St. P. & P., CR. L& 
P. (¥rank O. Lowden, James E. Gorman and Joseph B. Fleming, 
Trustees), M. St. P. & S. S. M., and C. St. P. M. & O. permitted 
to intervene, and be treated as parties hereto for the purpose of filing 
briefs and to be heard on oral argument, if oral argument is heard. 

No, 26274, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co, et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Arthur H. Jones and John A. Merritt & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26297, Leigh Banana Case Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Edgerton 
Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26298, Grand Island Livestock Commission Co. et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. Public Service Commission of State of Wyoming 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 25727, Seatrain Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. New England 
Traffic League permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. 3866, Naval stores from southern points to Canada. Or- 
der entered herein on November 20, 1933, which was by its terms 
made effective on or before January 2, 1934, upon not less than 1 day’s 
notice, is vacated and set aside. 

Finance No. 3197, Construction of line by Waco, Beaumont, Trin- 
ity & Sabine and Finance No. 5104, Construction of extension by 
W. B. T. & S. Time prescribed in said certificate and order within 
which the W. B. T. & S. shall complete the construction of the lines 
of railroad therein authorized, is further extended to April 1, 1934. 

The Commission, upon petition of the railroads, has reopened 
I. and S. No. 2595, meats and packing house products to, from and 
between southwestern and western trunk line points and the many 
complaints by packing house companies joined with it, and another 
suspension proceeding, I. and S. No. 2533, butter, in lard tubs, meats 
and packing house products from and to southwestern points. The 
cases joined with the first mentioned suspension proceeding are: No. 
12068, Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma et al. vs. Director-General et 
al.; No. 12067, Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Director-General et al.; No. 
12127, Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al.; No. 12271, Morton Gregson 
Co. et al. vs. Director-General et al.; No. 12175, Morris & Co. Vs. 
Director-General et al.; No. 12193, Armour & Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al.; 
No. 12284, Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma et al. vs. Director-General 
et al.; No. 12301, Albert Lea Packing Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director- 
General; No. 12398, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; 
No. 12515, Swift & Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. et al.; 
No. 12646, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 15362, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al.; No. 15389, Swift & Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 15446, Albert Lea Packing Co. et al. vs. 
C. R. I. & P. et al.; No. 15606, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T & S. F. 
et al.; No. 18473, George A. Hormel & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al.; 
No. 18741, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; and I. and S. No. 
2533, butter, in lard tubs, meats and packing house products from 
and to southwestern points. 

No. 25750, D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. Citizens Gas 
pe and Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products Co. permitted to in- 
ervene. 

No. 26235, Cotton from and to points in the southwest and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Application, for issuance of subpoenas duces tecum, filed 
on behalf of Southwestern Compress & Warehouse Association, to 
require certain compress companies located at Galveston and Hous- 
ton, Tex., to present, at a hearing assigned in this proceeding, evi- 
dence of a documentary nature for specified periods pertaining to 
stocks of cotton on hand, receipts of cotton, and gross revenues re- 
ceived from compression, storage and other sources denied. 

No. 26276, Chamber of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark., vs. C. R. I. 
& P. et al. Texas Co. permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance No. 8374, Houston & Texas Central proposed construc- 
tion. Applicant asks for an order granting an additional period of 
twelve months from and after December 31, 1933, within which to 
continue and endeavor to conclude negotiations. 

No. 23809, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. et al., and No. 23809, Sub. 2, Board 
of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. C. 
R. I. & P. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective date 
- Bal entered October 28, 1933, from February 8, 1934, to April 

No. 24441 and Sub. 1, Brownell Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
White Eagle Oil Corporation, intervener, asks for reconsideration. 

No. 24529, American Scrap Material Co. vs. B. & O. et al. and 
No. 25618, S. Sternberg & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainants ask for 
reopening, reconsideration and modification directed exclusively to 
conflicting portions of reports and orders. 

No. 25295, Blue Diamond Coal Co. and Benedict Coal Corporation 
vs. L. & N. et al. Complainants ask for reopening of the case for 
argument and consideration by the Commission sitting en banc. 

No. 25295, Blue Diamond Coal Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. and 
No. 25295, Sub. 1, Stonega Coke & Coal Co. et al. vs. Interstate Rail- 
road, L. & N. et al. Complainants in sub-numbered docket ask for 
argument before entire Commission and reconsideration. 

1. & S. 3922, Freight between New York and Boston via water. 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., ask dismissal of proceeding and de- 
clare unlawful and order the cancelation of Ocean Steamship Co. of 
Savannah’s Tariff I. C. C. 771, on the ground that the requirements 
of the Panama Canal Act are not met by the mere filing of a tariff 
of rates applicable to a proposed new service, in the absence of a 
——_ application for an order of the Commission to install such new 
service. 

No. 24486, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of order 
— on October 21, 1933, and for reconsideration by the entire 
Sommission. 
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No. 24441, Sub. 2, Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and No. 24441, Sub. 1, South Dakota Independent Oil Jobbers’ 
Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Cities Service Oil Co., com- 
plainant in No. 24441, Sub. 2, and intervenor in Sub. No. 1, ask for 
reconsideration. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10228, permitting the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company to abandon a line of railroad in 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10258, authorizing the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway Company (1) to issue not exceeding 
$500,000 of promissry notes, to procure part of the funds necessary 
to pay maturing interest and (2) to pledge as collateral security 
therefor applicant’s equity in $233,000 of series A and $4,258,000 of 
series B, first and general mortgage bonds, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10290. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. asks authority under section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to issue not exceeding $1,350,000 of promisory notes to the United 
States covering loan from PWA for purchase of steel rails and 
fastenings. 

Finance No. 10291. The Maryland & Delaware Seaboat Railroad 
Co. asks authority to abandon line from Lewes, Del., to West Denton, 
Md., approximately 39 miles. Applicant said line runs through terri- 
tory sparsely settled with few industries and with a sufficient system 
of highways which impel transportation of goods and farm products 
by truck rather than railroad and which is served also by other lines 
of railroad. 

Finance No. 10292. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and J. 
M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, trustees, ask authority to abandon 
that portion of the Aurora branch from Miller to South Greenfield, 
Mo., 12.1 miles, 

Finance No. 10293. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and J. 
M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, trustees, asks authority to abandon 
that portion of the Coal branch from Weir City, to Mackie, Kan., 
2.75 miles. 

Finance No. 10295. Minarets & Western Railway Co., by George 
R. Sykes, trustee under the federal bankruptcy act, asks authority 
to abandon the lines of the debtor company between Pinedale and 
Pinedale Junction, Calif., 4.5 miles, and between Friant and Wishon, 
Calif., 39.3 miles. 

Finance No. 9447. Old Colony Railroad Co. asks modification of 
previous order so as to permit it to pledge and repledge until June 
30, sh for short-term notes, $1,500,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, 
series D. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has been able to make re- 
turn distributions to participating carriers of $7,425,992, equal 
to 10 per cent of the fund created by the agreement to pool the 
proceeds to March 31, 1933, of the rate increases allowed by 
the Commission in Ex Parte No. 103, according to the financial 
statement of the corporation as of December 31, 1933, which was 
filed January 6 with the Commission. 

The distributions have been made in four installments, the 


‘fourth and latest having been made on December 30, at which 


time $2,220,606, or three per cent, was repaid. 

The 1933 contributions to the pool totaled $23,187,720, rep- 
resenting the emergency revenues earned between November 1, 
1932, and March 31, 1933, while loans aggregated $25,549,349. As 
the lending period terminated May 31, 1933, the corporation has 
since that date been liquidating its affairs, to the end that it may 
return to participants their respective contributions. 

E. G. Buckland, president of the corporation, in a letter 
accompanying the report and addressed to the participating car- 


riers, says: 
Fa 

The total loans made by the corporation aggregated $73,691,368, as 
against the balance outstanding December 31 of $67,344,528.65. The 
difference represents cash payments of $1,571,481.43, realizations from 
eollateral of $558,006.32, and distribution credits of $4,217,351.60. The 
outstanding loans mature at various times through the years 1934 and 
1935; and while, if necessary, they are subject to renewal for an ad- 
ditional period of not exceeding two years, in the discretion of the 
corporation, it is the practice to require a curtail of principal where 
the obligation cannot be fully discharged. 

Funds for distributions are available only from collection of 
principal of and interest on loans. Although the interest rate is well 
below commercial levels, being 2% per annum at present, the aggre- 
gate collections have been $1,723,324.58. 

In the seven months’ period ending December 31, 1933, the cor- 
poration has been able to distribute 10% of the contributed fund. 
Such distributions required cash payments to non-borrowers of $3,- 
063,344.76, and credits on the accounts of those indebted to the cor- 
poration of $4,362,647.95, a total liquidation of $7,425,992.71. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. 3934, the Commission suspended from December 
30, 1933, until July 30, 1934, schedules as published in supple 


ments Nos. 94 and 97 to Emerson’s I. C. C. No. 185. The sus: 
pended schedules propose to cancel the proportional commodity 
rates on phosphate rock, in carloads, from New Orleans and 
Port Chalmette, La., Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and Gulfport, 
Miss., to St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Ill, and Memphis, Tenn., 
applicable on coastwise traffic originating at Florida points, 
which will have the effect of applying higher twelfth class rates 
in lieu thereof. The following is illustrative, rates being in 
cents a ton of 2,240 pounds: 
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Present—243; proposed— 


From Mobile, Ala., to Memphis, Tenn. 
560. 

In I. and S. 3935 the Commission suspended from January 
1, 1933, until August 1, 1934, schedules in supplement No. 25 
to Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-390, and supplements Nos. 22 and 26 
to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2627. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the existing exception to classification rating on peat, 
peat filler, swampmuck, which is 73.33 per cent of sixth class, 
applicable from central freight association territory to trunk 
line and New England points and substitute in lieu thereof the 
full sixth class basis. 

In I. and S. No. 3936, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1, 1934, until August 1, 1934, schedules in supplement 
No. 21 to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2494, supplement No. 34 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2504, supplement No. 12 to Boyd’s I. C. C. 
No. A-2378, and other tariffs of agents and individual lines 
issues. The suspended schedules propose to make inapplicable 
ihe rules governing pick-up and delivery service in connection 
with joint through class and commodity rates on traffic from 
and to points on the Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway and 
the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Railroad, which are 
electric lines operating in Kansas. 

In I. and S. No. 3937, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1, 1934, until August 1, 1934, schedules in supplements 
Nos. 48, 17, and 6, to Toll’s I. C. C. Nos. 1305, 1313, and 1316, 
respectively, joint with other agents, and in certain of F. W. 
Gomph’s tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to establish 
a rule providing for the shipment of canned goods and dried 
fruits in wooden boxes at the same estimated weights as the 
agreed actual weights of such shipments in fibreboard boxes, 
on shipments eastbound from Pacific coast territory to Trans- 
continental groups D (Indiana-Illinois state-line) to J (Rocky 
Mountain) inclusive, and intermediate points. (See Traffic 
World, December 16, p. 1077.) 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


So that it may establish fares on coaches on the basis of 
15 cents a mile with the least possible tariff expense, the 
Louisville & Nashville in No. 11703, in the matter of intrastate 
rates within the state of Illinois, has asked the Commission to 
extend its orders suspending orders requiring the maintenance 
of passenger fares and surcharges on intrastate traffic in Illinois 
on the interstate level to May 31, 1934. When the applicant 
established coach fares on the basis of 2 cents a mile the order 
requiring the maintenance of fares on the interstate level was 
extended from October 5, 1933, to April 5, 1934. So as to avoid 
the expense of two issues of tariffs, the applicant asked for the 
extension to May 31. That is the day on which coach fares on 
the basis of 1.5 cents a mile established by the Southern Railway 
and others are limited to expire. 

The L. & N. has filed similar request in No, 12214, sur- 
charge for transportation of passengers in sleeping or parlor cars 
within the state of Alabama, and No. 13412, surcharge for trans- 
portation of passengers in sleeping or parlor cars between points 
within the state of Georgia. 


CHICAGO TRAFFIC COUNCIL 


Demurrage charges accruing to industries because of com- 
pliance with codes under the national recovery act, a dunnage 
allowance in connection with shipments moving in closed equip- 
ment, and numerous other matters were discussed at the 
monthly meeting of the Industrial Traffic Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce January 3. L. E. Muntwyler, general 
traffic manager, Montgomery Ward and Company, was installed 
as the new chairman. 


In connection with a proposal that the carriers provide a 
dunnage allowance for shipments in box cars of 500 pounds, 
Similar to that provided for open top equipment, which the 
council has been pushing, a meeting with the western classifi- 
cation committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
prior to a hearing on the subject January 23 by the railroad 
classification committee, was decided on. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to press im- 
mediately with the carriers for an exception to the present 
demurrage rule, under which industries compelled by federal 
restrictions to work less than six days would not be penalized 
for the time cars were held because of those restrictions. 


Consideration was also given to holding quarterly meet- 
ings to which the full membership of the council would be in- 
vited, and to provision of speakers on such occasions. A com- 
mittee was appointed to give further consideration to that and 
also to the day of the week on which such meetings should be 
held. At present the traffic committee of the council meets 
the first Wednesday of each month. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 
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TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Eastland.) Facts held 
not to show negligence in failure to deliver to addressee, in 
town of 3,600, death message without specific address. (Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Owings et al., 64 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 371.) 

Telegraph company was required only to transmit message 
to addressee at town indicated by sender, and not to town 35 
or 40 miles distant therefrom.—Ibid. 

Telegraph company was under no duty to deliver message 
to addressee’s wife.—Ibid. 

Messenger boy’s knowledge of addressee, not acquired in 
performance of duty, was not imputable to telegraph company. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) Provision of 1921 
act regarding speed, width, and height of vehicles held repealed 
by 1925 act in so far as it applies to operation of motor vehicles 
licensed to operate on highways (Comp. Gen. Laws 1927, Secs. 
1296, 1318). (Zorn vs. Britton, 150 So. Rep. 801.) 


Where declaration states cause of action but contains irrele- 
vant and redundant allegations or allegations framed to unduly 
prejudice opposite party, remedy is by motion to strike or for 
compulsory reformation.—Ibid. 


Requesting instruction to disregard improper allegations 
respecting liability for act alleged to have been done is proper 
method of eliminating such allegations.—Ibid. 


In collision case, refusing charge to eliminate allegations 
of complaint based on statutory provisions which had been 
repealed and superseded respecting size of truck held preju- 
dicial error (Comp. Gen. Laws 1927, Sec. 1296).—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) In suit for 
cargo damage, evidence held to support finding of seaworthiness 
of ship as against contention that pumps were defective. (Louis- 
Dreyfus et al. vs, Paterson Steamships, Limited, 67 Fed. Rep. 
(2nd) 331). 

Ship is seaworthy if conforming to requirements of her 
class and service, notwithstanding owner failed to maintain 
higher standard gratuitously assumed.—lIbid. 


Generally, seaworthiness of vessel depends on standard ordi- 
narily accepted in trade for which ship is used.—Ibid. 


Failure to make water tight the bulkheads of wooden ship 
used in lake shipping held immaterial as respects liability for 
cargo damage, where law merely required cargo partitions.— 
Ibid. 

That chief engineer did not know that vessel had suctions 
leading from cargo hold to pumps harnessed directly to boilers 


held not to render ship unseaworthy, where all pumps were 
started after ship stranded.—lIbid. 
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NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Freight car loadings in the first quarter of 1934 will be 
about 6.5 per cent above actual loadings in the same quarter in 
1933, according to estimates compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of these estimates, freight car loadings of the 
29 principal commodities, which constitute about 90 per cent of 
the total carload traffic, will be 3,878,284 cars in the first quarter 
of 1934, compared with 3,641,416 actual loading for the same com- 
modities in the corresponding period last year. 

With the exception of the Northwest board, each one of the 
thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards estimates an in- 
crease in the loadings for the first quarter of 1934, compared 
with the same period in 1933. 

The tabulation below shows the total loading for each dis- 
trict for the first quarter of 1933, the estimated loadings for 
the first quarter of 1934, and the percentage of increase or 
decrease: 

Per Cent 
Increase or 


Decrease 
9.2 


Estimated 
Loadings 
1934 

510,599 
469,399 
161,765 
223,958 
642,753 

95,403 
126,837 
523,635 
125,084 

88,744 
383,582 
279,473 
247,052 


Actual 
Loadings 
1933 
167,416 
420,867 
155,934 
197,628 
610,391 
90,232 
128,869 
507,690 
108,985 
80,822 
358,031 
267,959 
246,592 
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Shippers’ Advisory Board 
Allegheny 
Atlantic States 
Central West 
Great Lakes 
Mid-West 
New England 
Northwest 
Ohio Valley 
Pacific Coast 
Pacific Northwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 
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Total 3,878,284 t 

Of the 29 commodities covered in the forecast, it is estimated 
that 22 will show an increase. They are: Flour, meal and other 
mill products; cotton; citrus fruits; potatoes; coal and coke; 
ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and 
forest products; petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, syrup 
and molasses; iron and steel; machinery and boilers; cement; 
brick and clay products; lime and plaster; agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles other than automobiles; automobiles, trucks 
and parts; fertilizers of all kinds; paper, paperboard and pre- 
pared roofing; chemicals and explosives; canned goods, includ- 
ing all canned food products. 

The seven commodities for which reductions are estimated 
are: All grain; hay, straw and alfalfa; cottonseed and products 
except oil; fresh fruits other than citrus fruits; fresh vegetables 
other than potatoes; live stock, and poultry and dairy products. 

Of the commodities for which increases are estimated in 
the first quarter compared with the same period last year, those 
showing the largest percentage increases are: Agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles other than automobiles, 42.4 per cent; 
automobiles, trucks and parts, 35 per cent; ore and concen- 
trates, 26.8 per cent; machinery and boilers, 24 per cent; iron 
and steel, 20.8 per cent; brick and clay products, 23 per cent; 
lumber and forest products, 19.2 per cent; chemicals and explo- 
sives, 18.8 per cent, and cotton 11 per cent. It is also estimated 
that loading of coal and coke will show an increase of over six 
per cent, or more than 1,100,000 cars. 


The estimated carloading for the first quarter of 1934 together 
with actual carloadings for the same period in 1933 and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease for each of the 29 commodities 
included in the forecast of the Shippers’ Advisory Boards follows: 


Estimated 
Estimated Per Cent 

1934 Ine. Dec. 
149,953 vre 7.6 
174,194 a= rats 
‘ 30,929 Nini 5.4 
44,968 0 Pate 
17,854 a 13.2 
35,607 a ae 
29,139 roe 1.3 

59,481 mse 
59,289 
185,093 
28,761 
1,732,087 
34,334 
133,760 
24,172 
230,355 
388,899 


Actual 
Commodity 1933 

Grain, all 162,340 
Flour, meals and other mill prods.. 172,864 
Hay, straw and alfalfa 32,700 
Cotton 5 
Cotton seed and prods., except oil 
Citrus fruits 
ere ee 
Potatoes 
Other fresh vegetables............. 
Live stock 
Poultry and dairy products........ 
Coal and coke 
Ore GN CONCONETRLES. 2.2200 ccccscs 
Gravel, sand and stone 
Salt 22,861 
Lumber and forest products....... 193,257 
Petroleum and petroleum products 374,836 
Sugar, syrup and molasses......... 29,917 
Iron and steel 121,075 
Machinery and boilers............. 11,501 
Cement 35,686 
Brick and clay products........... 21,440 
Lime and plaster 
Agric. implements and vehicles, 

other than automobiles.......... 
Automobiles, trucks and parts..... 
POFUMimOres, Bll BRINGS. ..0 66000600 se 


27,079 
120,207 
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4,019 
62,047 
45,908 
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Paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing 

Chemicals and explosives 

Canned goods—all canned food 
products (includes catsups, jams, 
jellies, olives, pickles, preserves, 


55,372 


60,432 9.1 
11,261 8.8 


13,381 1 


30,002 
er ere a 


MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


A last minute upsurge in confidence as to a revival of busi- 
ness in the territory of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board 
for the first quarter of this year was an outstanding feature of 
the reports of the commodity committees to the board at its 
tenth annual meeting, in Chicago, January 4. While reports 
submitted to the secretary of the board, in advance of the meet- 
ing, indicated only an increase of about 514 per cent in carload- 
ings for the quarter, as compared with the same period last year, 
R. D. Waller, the secretary, in a summary following later oral 
reports, said the indication was that the increase would be not 
less than 10 per cent. Only three committees anticipated that 
there would be fewer loadings of their commodities, compared 
to a year ago, and the increases predicted ranged up to 75 per 
cent, for iron and steel, and 150 per cent, for shipments of silica 
sand. Notable among other increases forecast were those for 
brick and clay products and lumber, which were put at 33% per 
cent and 25 per cent, respectively. 

The extent to which federal activities under the “New Deal” 
color the agricultural and industrial situation was thrown into 
sharp relief by repeated interpretations of the figures submitted 
in terms of activities of the various alphabetical government 
agencies and prospective activity. The three committees report- 
ing decreases were all speaking with reference to things the 
farmer sells, and one of them definitely accounted for the ex- 
pected falling off in shipments by current extraordinary activities 
of the government. That had to do with grain shipments, Law- 
rence Farlow, chairman of the board and of that committee, 
explaining that, among other things, government loans on corn 
on the farm would hold a large part of the grain there until 
August, or until the market reached the price level of the gov- 
ernment loans. 

On the other hand, some of the committee chairmen ac- 
counted for anticipated increases in terms of federal activities, 
the chairman of the brick and clay products committee account. 
ing, in part, for the large increase forecast in his report by 
reference to loans the farmers were receiving. 

A hopeful outlook was presented by George M. Cummins, 
traffic commissioner, Davenport Traffic Bureau, who submitted 
the report of the committee on chambers of commerce. He said 
reports received from ten cities showed that a general increase 
in business was expected. As to the retail situation, he said 
the last quarter had proved a pleasant surprise and the outlook 
was good. Other phases of business and commerce on which 
he had received data brought similar comment. 

Shippers generally characterized service of the railroads as 
good, though there were a number of complaints about bad-order 
equipment. Several committees made reference to increasing 
use of trucks in the movement of commodities in which they 
were interested, among which were the coal and coke committee, 
fresh fruits and vegetables committee, and the dairy products 
committee. 

The only scheduled speaker on the program, other than rep- 
resentatives of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association, was A. P. Kivlin, engineer of the Freight Container 
Bureau of that organization. He spoke briefly about the service 
of the bureau and about a container exhibit the bureau was 
displaying, in conjunction with the meeting, in the rooms of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago. He said the exhibit, which had been 
displayed at a number of points and was still in the process of 
growth (suggestions from shippers were requested), had been 
developed for the express purpose of aiding shippers in their 
packing and loading problems. He also said the bureau stood 
ready to give personal assistance to shippers with problems of 
that nature. 

This year was said to be one of extreme importance from 
the point of view of transportation legislation, by L. M. Betts, 
manager, car service division, A. R. A., who summarized the 
results of the last year in terms of railroad operation and reve 
nues. A “new deal” in transportation was ahead, he indicated, 
and he adjured shippers to be ready to express their views on 
any and all proposed legislation presented to Congress. 

“Unquestionably,” he said, “this year is even more impor 
tant, in a legislative sense, than was 1920, and, if all the shippers 
vitally concerned will look after their interests, we should all 
get something good out of it.” 

Though the figures were not all in, he expressed the opinion 
that the consolidated report of all the advisory boards would 
show an expeeted increase in shipments for the country, the 
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Total 3,878,284 5 
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first quarter of this year as against the same period of last year, 
of between 5 and 8 per cent. 

W. D. Beck, district manager, introduced C. H. Dietrich, 
recently appointed to the newly created position of executive 
chairman of the claim division, A. R. A. Mr. Dietrich said the 
position had been created to afford a better means of contact 
between shippers and the division and asked for cooperation. 

In his report Mr. Beck said the situation with respect to 
bad-order cars was normal, and that there was no service threat. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, comparing 
anticipated loadings in this quarter with actual loadings the 
same period of last year, follows: 


Acids and chemicals, 10 per cent; agricultural implements, 40 per 
cent; automobiles and trucks, abnormal increase expected; brick and 
clay products, 33 per cent increase; canned goods, 10 per cent increase; 
cement, 10 per cent; cereal beverages, nothing to compare with, but 
prospects look very good; coal and coke, considerable variation in 
reports, but expect 5 per cent increase; dairy products, difficult to 
estimate but believe movement will be about the same; fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials, prospect encouraging; fresh fruits and vegetables, 
26 per cent decrease; furniture, etc., 15-20 per cent increase; glass 
containers, 15 per cent increase; grain, 5 per cent decrease; iron and 
steel, 75 per cent increase; live stock, 10 per cent decrease; lumber, 
25 per cent increase; machinery and machines, 15-20 per cent increase; 
packing house products, 10 per cent increase; paper, 14 per cent in- 
erease; paperboard and paperboard boxes, 15-35 per cent increase; 
petroleum and petroleum products, 5 per cent increase; poultry and 
products, 7 per cent increase; products manufactured from lumber, 
15 per cent increase; salt, about the same; sand, gravel and crushed 
stone, 10 per cent increase; starch, corn sugar and corn oil, about the 
same; silica sand, 150 per cent increase. 


J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, formerly alternate general chairman of 
the board, was elected general chairman; G. A. Bahler, general 
traffic manager, Caterpillar Tractor Company, was elected alter- 
nate general chairman; W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau, was elected general secretary. 

No spring meeting will be held. The next meeting will be 
in Milwaukee July 11. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


With iron and steel shipments leading the list, commodity 
carloadings throughout the middle Atlantic states the first 
quarter of 1934 will average 11.5 per cent more than actual 
shipments handled in the corresponding period of 1933, accord- 
ing to reports submitted at the tenth annual meeting of the 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, in New York, Jan- 
uary 4, 

The meeting brought together more than five hundred indus- 
trial and railroad traffic men of the east, and the reports 
from the various commodity committees tended to indicate that 
business is on the upswing. The estimated tonnages for Jan- 
uary, February and March will aggregate 469,404 carloads, as 
compared with 420,867 carloads actually handled in the territory 
in the same three months of 1933. 

An increase of 50 per cent is anticipated in iron and steel 
shipments—19,750 carloads estimated for the first quarter of this 
year as against 13,167 carloads last year. The shipment of 
automobiles, trucks and parts will be 30 per cent greater than 
last year, while machinery and boilers will be 24.3 per cent 
heavier, and ore and concentrates 25.0 per cent, it was said. The 
only decreases that are expected are in fresh fruits, potatoes 
and other fresh vegetables, with a falling off ranging from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

In addition to the commodity reports the board gave con- 
sideration to a number of subjects of current importance. Store 
door delivery service .was discussed by W. S. Franklin, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, while W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the car service division, American Railway Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., following a first-hand survey, told of 
general transportation and other conditions throughout the 
country. Other subjects discussed included steps to be taken 
by the railroads to prevent pilferage of coal in transit, elimina- 
tion of competitive wastes in transportation, establishment of 
special rates to meet competitive transportation agencies, and 
questionnaires issued by Federal Coordinator Eastman, C. L. 
Hilleary, general chairman, presided throughout the board’s ses- 
sions, 

A summary of the commodity reports follows: 


Quarterly Total 


Carloads Estimated 
Actual Estimated Incr. Decr. 
_. Commodity 1933 1934 % % 
Grain, EE rere re ee 3,587 3,580 Same 
Flour, meal and other mill 
IE is ene aa acme eka ure 8,211 8,200 Same 
Hay, straw and alfalfa........ 6,905 6.905 Same 
J rae 5,709 5,138 10.0 
i, FEE ee 2,888 2,454 15.0 
Other fresh vegetables ....... 3,291 2,962 10.0 
Poultry and dairy products.... 864 950 10.0 SS on 
RAE GON GUN ba sc.ccccesacecce 269,732 303,448 12.5 . 
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Ore and concentrates ......... 2,909 3,636 25.0 
Gravel, sand and stone ....... 10,848 12,822 18.2 
E> nicieacahuctn aise ash aieisens eaente ai 4,986 5,534 11.0 
Lumber and forest products... 7,486 7,486 Same 
Peeroleum and _ petroleum 

SE Gvatseasnaesawasaie 36,331 38,874 7.0 
Sugar, syrup and molasses.... 5,797 5,959 2.8 
FO eee ee ee 13,167 19,750 50.0 
Machinery and boilers ........ 2,603 3,236 24.3 
COOMIOMG  occe cts ccesecesé etre 9,438 10,618 12.5 
Brick and clay products ...... 1,082 1,222 12.9 
LAG SRE PINS .cccvccccces 2,190 2,190 Same 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 2,317 3,012 30.0 
Fertilizers, all kinds .......... 3,451 3,450 Same 
Paper, paperboard and _ pre- 

DEFOR POOH o.0c0000s20600 8,498 8,889 1.6 
Chemicals and explosives ..... 3,468 3,974 14.6 
Canned goods—all canned 

SORE PEOGRCE .nccccsvcwses 5,109 5,110 Same 

Total all commodities listed 420,867 169,404 11.5 


I. C. C. ANNUAL REPORT 


Though withholding general legislative recommendations 
until the Coordinator of Transportation submits reports to it 
as provided in the emergency railroad transportation act of 
1933, the Commission, in its forty-seventh annual report to 
Congress, made public January 4, expressed the opinion that, 
before a condition of fair competition could be said to exist 
in the transport field, “it will be necessary that the various 
transport agencies pay the same rates of wages for comparable 
skill, render reliable service on a non-discriminatory basis, and 
bear an equal tax burden.” 

“The Federal Coordinator of Transportation,” said the Com- 
mission, “has these subjects under investigation and his recom- 
mendations, when received, will be transmitted by us to the 
President and to the Congress with our comments.” 

The Commission said that, because of the duty imposed on 
it by the emergency act to comment on reports of the coordina- 
tor, “we shall not, in this annual report, make any recommenda- 
tions with respect to further legislation. These will await the 
reports to be submitted to us by the coordinator.” 

Unless otherwise stated, the report covers the year ended 
October 31, 1933. 

The railway situation, said the Commission, had been im- 
proved in various ways since its last annual report. In a discus- 
sion of railway earnings and traffic the Commission said: 


We have had occasion in previous reports to point out that the 
financial difficulties of the railways are the result of more than one 
cause. In large part they are the reflection of the reduction in traffic 
that came with the economic depression but also in considerable 
part they result from the competition of other transport agencies. 
In facing the conditions created by both of these causes, the railway 
managements have to consider how they can reduce operating costs, 
lower their charges, improve the speed, convenience, and safety of 
the services they render to the public, and eliminate unnecessary 
waste. 

In various ways the railway situation has been improved since our 
last report. With the progress of the national industrial recovery, 
railway earnings have increased, railway bonds sell at better prices, 
and in place of the most drastic curtailment of maintenance, atten- 
tion is again being given to replacing worn-out rails and equipment. 

A survey of the freight revenue by months since the beginning of 
the year 1930 shows, except for seasonal variations, a downward 
trend almost uninterruptedly to August, 1932. A temporary upturn 
then took place and continued until December, 1932, followed by a 
relapse to another low point in March, 1933. Thereafter the improve- 
ment has been marked with, however, a slackening in August of this 
year. These developments are conveniently followed in a table show- 
ing the freight revenue of each month as a percentage of that of the 
corresponding month in a base period taken as 100 per cent. It will 
be observed that the index fell from 95.4 in January, 1930, to 45.6 in 
August, 1932, rose to 54.1 in December, 1932, fell again to 44.1 in 
March, 1933, running to a high of 61.6 in July, 1933, and in September 
stood at 54.9. 


Freight revenue of class I steam railways by months, 1930-33, com- 
pared with the average revenue of corresponding months in the 
years 1927, 1928, and 1929, taken as 100 per cent (per cent of base 


period): 

Month 1930 1931 1932 1933 
pr rer re ee ero eee err 95.4 78.2 58.8 50.6 
PE ccucoveenekavenseenesen 92.3 72.6 57.7 47.6 
RS Shans er cbknee ewan ees 87.2 73.5 56.6 44.1 
0 ere eee ee ee 92.5 75.9 55.6 48.2 
Ee rey err rr 88.9 71.0 48.7 52.1 
SD nek cane 6 bbe Raa ene eae 87.0 73.8 48.7 58.5 
ME SrAekiten ene ce ceaetatneuen 89.1 74.5 16.1 61.6 
PE en06 668 0 0¥edeensneeeeeune 82.9 65.4 45.6 56.4 
PE “<cerpeusoneeeemwnkennd 84.7 63.0 50.0 54.9 
CC aera ae 80.9 60.7 51.2 cami 
EE vecnsnneqsdnecnteeees 78.6 60.3 51.4 
eee ee 80.7 61.6 54.1 


These changes in freight revenue are mainly the result of fluctua- 
tion in tonnage, and only to a small extent of changes in the rates 
charged during this period. 

The passenger-miles of 1932 were 36.7 per cent less than those of 
1930. The revenue per passenger-mile was 2 per cent less for the 
commutation business of 1932 than for that of 1930, and 17.1 per cent 
less for other passenger business, 1932 under 1930. The combined 
effect was to reduce the passenger revenue of 1932, 48.3 per cent 
below that of 1930. In the first 6 months of 1933, there has been a 
further fall of 25.5 per cent under that of the same period in 1932. 
However, in August and September, 1933, the passenger revenue 
slightly exceeded that of the same month of the preceding year. If 
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the other than commutation passenger-miles be studied by months 
with corresponding months of 1927, 1928, and 1929 taken as 100, the 
index for the first quarter of 1933 was 35.9, for the second quarter 
42.7, and for the month of August, 1933, it was 51.2. 

The drastic curtailment of operating expenses made in 1931 and 
1932, almost in proportion to revenues, was continued in 1933, with the 
result that a relatively large recovery in net earnings has appeared in 
recent months. For the first quarter of 1933, the net deficiency after 
deducting fixed charges from total income, was for class I railways 
$94,900,862, compared with a deficit of $54,638,462 in 1932, and a deficit 
of $1,492,215 in the same quarter of 1931; in the second quarter the 
net loss was $6,809,385 for 1933, a net loss of $70,675,771 for 1932; and 
a net income of $32,649,320 for 1931; for the months of July and Aug- 
ust, the latest for which the fixed charges are available, the 1933 net 
ge gO eee that of the corresponding months of 1931 as well 
as of 1 A 


Net income remaining after deducting fixed charges 


July 
$21,381,942 
30,808,001* 
29,527,919 


August 
$15,812,841 
14,798,693* 
17,081,362 


Year 


Railroad Employment 


Employment of labor by Class I railroads, said the report, 
had been increasing in recent months, though it was still far 
below the predepression level. It said if the average employ- 
ment of the resfective months of 1927, 1928, and 1929 were 
taken as 100 per cent, index numbers showed that the low month 
in the number of employes, not considering seasonal fluctua- 
tions, was May, 1933, when the index was 54.7, compared with 
58.5 for August and 59.7 for September, 1933. The Commis- 
sion said these and similar figures showed that railway employ- 
ment was still greatly curtailed and added: 


The fact that other industries depend to a considerable extent upon 
the purchases by railway companies or their employes makes it 
highly desirable that so far as possible railway expenditure should at 
least fully supply current needs and begin catching up on deferred 
maintenance instead of waiting until recovery is in full swing. If 
the average maintenance expenditure per car-mile for the months of 
May, June, and July of the year 1930, amounting to 6.175 cents, in 
which there was probably no deferred maintenance, be reduced by 
10 per cent to allow approximately for changes in wages and prices, 
and the result compared with the actual per car-mile maintenance 
expenditures for the same months in 1933, it appears that the main- 
tenance work in those months could justifiably have been stepped up 
over 25 per cent without considering the accrued deferred mainte- 
nance, amounting to possibly half a billion dollars for a volume of 
traffic reasonably in prospect. 

More recently total maintenance expenditure has been increasing. 
In May and June, 1933, less was spent than in the same months of 
1932, but in July, August, and September, 1933, the expenditure ex- 
ceeded that of the same months of 1932, respectively, by 6, 15.9, and 
13.5 per cent. 

An important feature of railway recovery is a well balanced ad- 
justment of railway charges, railway wages, and the general price 
level. We had occasion to consider the relation of the prices of com- 
modities and railway freight rates in the general rate level investiga- 
tion of 1933. The evidence showed that while the rate level was high 
compared with the price level, it was impossible to require them to be 
brought together by a general rate reduction. Nevertheless, by the 
force of competition, carriers are voluntarily making reductions in 
rates and fares. It is obviously not desirable to restrict this com- 
petition in so far as it is conducted on a fair basis. However, before 
such a condition of fair competition can be said to exist, it will be 
necessary that the various transport agencies pay the same rates of 
wages for comparable skill, render reliable service on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, and bear an equal tax burden. The Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation has these subjects under investigation and his 
recommendations, when received, will be transmitted by us to the 
President and to the Congress with our comments. 


1933 Rate Investigation, Etc. 


The Commission reviewed the issues raised in the general 
rate level investigation of 1933 (No. 26000), and its report therein 
finding general reductions in rates not warranted. The matter 
set forth in this part of the report was in the nature of a con- 
densation of the report in the proceeding. 

Referring briefly to the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, the 
Commission said in the calendar year 1932 the receipts of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation, the agency created by the rail- 
roads to administer the pool created from accruals from the 
surcharges which were removed September 30, 1933, amounted 
to $63,730,799. Surcharge collections to March 31, 1933, totaled 
$75,425,428. 

Pointing out that its Hoch-Smith investigation, in so far 
as it related to the separate important commodity groups, had 
been largely completed, the Commission referred to the fact 
that, by its order of October 2, 1933, it had discontinued the 
general investigation. 

“In our last annual report,’ said the Commission, “we dis- 
cussed the unwieldy proportions into which the docket No. 17000 
cases have developed. Experience has shown that necessary 
changes in the rate structure can be effected by us with the 
least delay (which is the mandate of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion) through the usual course of hearing complaints, or by 
investigations on our own motion, rather than under a general 
nation-wide investigation which is likely to assume unduly 
ponderous proportions.” 
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New Duties Outlined 


“Since our last report,” said the Commission, “Congress 
has passed several laws materially affecting our work.” 

It referred to the act of February 28, 1933, amending sec. 
tion 17 of the interstate commerce act, so as to authorize it to 
assign certain of its duties to an individual commissioner or to 
a board composed of Commission employes. The recent re. 
assignment of duties under this act was outlined. The Com. 
mission reviewed the provisions of the federal bankruptcy act 
relating to reorganization of railroads, the emergency railroad 
transportation act, the emergency relief and construction act of 
1932 with reference to loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the national industrial recovery act with ref. 
erence to PWA loans. 


RFC Loans 


Under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act, the Com- 
mission said it had approved an aggregate of $436,405,523 of 
loans to railroads. Since its last report, it said, it had ap- 
proved loans aggregating $89,576,344 on applications filed by 
24 carriers, for bond interest, bond maturities, equipment ma- 
turities, judgments, taxes, repairs and other obligations. Since 
work under the act had been initiated in February, 1932, it said, 
applications for loans had been filed by 145 carriers, or their 
receivers or trustees. Loans to 81 of these applicants had been 
approved. For various reasons, the Commission said, it had 
been unable to approve loans on applications of 41 others, and 
in 23 cases the applications were dismissed, usually with the 
consent of the applicants. Some carriers had received more 
than one loan. 

“Due apparently to an improvement in business conditions 
affecting the carriers, the need for financing them under this act 
has diminished, as indicated by the declining number of appili- 
cations and the withdrawal of others,” said the Commission. 


Railroad Reorganizations 


The Commission noted that, under section 77 of the bank- 
ruptcy act, petitions for reorganization had been filed by railroad 
corporations as follows: Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., Minarets 
& Western Railway Co., Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Co., Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co., Fonda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville Railroad Co., Meridian & Bigbee River Railway 
Co., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co., Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway Co., 
Spokane International Railway Co., and Chicago, Lake Shore & 
South Bend Railroad. In several of these cases, said the Com- 
mission, additional petitions had also been filed in behalf of 
subsidiary corporations. No petitions had been offered by cred- 
itors of railroad companies. In nine cases, said the Commission, 
trustees had been appointed from the panel designated by it, 
but in only one instance had a plan of reorganization been pre- 
sented on which a preliminary hearing had been held. The ref- 
erence was to the Frisco reorganization. 


Control and Consolidation 


The emergency railroad transportation act, approved June 
16, 1933, made certain changes in the provisions of section 5 of 
the interstate commerce act relating to acquisition of control 
of carriers and their consolidation, said the Commission, Con- 
tinuing, it said: 


Prior to the amendment the control provisions were contained in 
paragraph (2) and ccvered acquisition of control ‘“‘under a lease or 
by the purchase of stock or in any other manner” not involving 
consolidation. The amended provisions specify the principal forms 
of control dealt with, which are combined with the consolidation pro- 
visions in new paragraph (4) (a), the transactions being classified 
in three groups: (1) Consolidation or merger of the properties of 
carriers, Or any part thereof, into one corporation for ownership, 
management, and operation; (2) purchase, lease, or contract to op- 
erate the properties, or any part thereof, of a carrier by one or more 
other carriers; (3) acquisition of control, by purchase of stock, of one 
earrier by one or more other carriers, or of two or more carriers by 
a non-carrier corporation. 

As in the original provisions, hearings before authorization are 
required upon all of these transactions. Heretofore we have, in 
numerous cases, taken jurisdiction under the provisions of section 1 
(18) of the acquisition or operation of lines not falling within the 
exception of switching or industrial tracks. We have construed the 
law as permitting us to dispense with hearings in unimportant cases 
in which no opposition developed and in which no request for hearing 
was made. This procedure has been satisfactory and hag resulted in 
considerable savings for both the government and the applicants. 
Literally construed, the words, “or any part thereof’ in the amended 
section would permit the application of the amendment to the acquisi- 
tion or operation of minor and unimportant sections of track, and 
would, in many instances, require formal hearings involving delay 
and expense incommensurate with any public benefits. However, 
section 1 (18) has not been expressly repealed or amended, although 
the amendment is explicit in making other changes. It is further to 
be considered that the requirements of paragraph (18) of section 1 are 
subject to important exceptions in paragraph (22) of the same section, 
while the new section 5 (4) affords no similar relief. In view of the 
apparent overlapping of provisions, if literally construed, it is recom- 
mended that the statute be so clarified as to indicate clearly the 
scope of each, 
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January 6, 1934 


In our report for 1932, we repeated and amplified previous recom- 
mendations that acquisitions of carrier control by holding companies 
be brought under our jurisdiction. The amendment of June 16 re- 
sponded to this recommendation by giving us even broader author- 
ity. It makes our approval and authorization necessary for a cor- 
poration which is not a carrier to acquire control of two or more 
carriers through ownership of their stock; or for a corporation whcih 
is not a carrier and which has control of one or more carriers to ac- 
quire stock control of additional carriers. The statute thus applies not 
only to acquisitions by holding companies, as commonly defined, but 
to acquisitions my non-carrier corporations generally, including in- 
dustrial as well as financial corporations. Our authorization under 
these provisions brings the corporation receiving it within the pro- 
visions, including penalties, of sections 20 and 20a of the act, relating 
to the keeping of accounts, the rendition of reports, and the issuance 
of securities and assumption of obligations. The statute applies to 
all forms of control, both direct and indirect; and ‘‘control’’ is defined 
to include the power to exercise control. 


Regulations are in preparation governing the filing of applications 
by non-carrier corporations and the procedure thereon. 


Retiring Debt 


Methods of bringing about a reversal of the present trend in 
railroad financing are under consideration by the Commission 
with a view to providing for sinking funds to retire a part of 
funded debt before maturity, according to the report which 
has the following to say on that subject: 


It has been the policy of railway companies to provide for their 
financial requirements largely through the issue of long-term bonds 
which at maturity are refunded. While the bonds are refunded the 
indebtedness evidenced by them is ordinarily regarded as perpetual 
and no provision is made for its ultimate liquidatoin. The result 
is that the funded debt of the railway companies is constantly in- 
creasinig as their investment in railway properties is increased. 


From December 31, 1919, to December 31, 1932, the funded debt 
of railway companies of classes I, II, and III (and subsidiaries), 
outstanding in the hands of the public increased approximately 22 
per cent, or from $9,773,239,469 to $11,835,523,146. On the latter 
date the annual interest payable to the public on funded debt was 
approximately $550,000,000. The average annual net railway _op- 
eratnig income for the years 1920-32, inclusive, was $842,955,000, 
or about 1.5 times the present interest requirements. The average 
rate of interest on the funded debt outstanding in the hands of the 
public is 4.65 per cent. It is not practicable, at present, to set up 
sinking funds applicable to the entire funded debt; perhaps not to a 
great portion of it. The possibilities are indicated, however, when 
it is realized that an accumulating sinking fund of one-half of 1 
per cent per annum, providing for calling bonds at par, would retire 
the present debt if in effect for approximately 52 years. 


The expense of refunding in the manner heretofore usually fol- 
lowed is considerable. More important is the danger that the ma- 
turity, if it occurs at a time when new or junior bonds are difficult 
or impossible to market, will cause trouble. Recent expereince 
sufficiently illustrates this. The strain caused by heavy fixed 
charges in such a time as this is detrimental to service furnished the 
public. Naturally carrier executives try to prevent default on fixed 
obligations even if doing so may result in allowing the property to 
deteriorate and service to suffer. 

We are giving consideration to methods of bringing about a re- 
versal of the present trend in railway financing. We believe that the 
desired results can be obtained, in part at least, through the provision 
of sinking funds to be set up by the railway companies out of net 
income for the purpose of retiring a part of their funded debt before 
maturity. If such funds are not voluntarily established by the rail- 
way companies, their establishment may be required as a condition 
to our authorization of further bond issues under the provisions of 
section 20a of the interstate commerce act. 


Practices of Carriers 


Reference of matters involved in its investigation of prac- 
tices of carriers by railroad to Coordinator Eastman was out- 
lined in the part of the report dealing with that subject, which 
follows: 


In our last report we referred to the investigtaion in Ex Parte 
No. 104, Practices of Carriers Affecting Operating Revenues or Ex- 
penses, and stated that for convenience in handling it had been di- 
vided into six ports, each identified by number. In part I, Railroad 
Fuel, we sent out elaborate questionnaires to class I railroads. The 
returns were analyzed, and later extensive hearings were held, a 
report prepared, and findings proposed. Because the matters therein 
covered seemed to come peculiarly within the function of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, the report was referred to him. On 
October 6 the coordinator referred to this report, together with other 
matters having to do with carrier purchases, to each of the carriers’ 
regional coordinating committees, and with respect to this particular 
subject matter stated: ‘‘Inasmuch as the Commission has power of 
review over the coordinator, but has itself no power to require changes 
in purchasing methods, it is believed that time will be saved by taking 
the matter up with your committee in this way.’’. Part II, Terminal 
Services of Class I Carriers, has been fully heard, briefs have been 
filed, and a proposed report is in course of preparation. An analysis 
of the returns to questionnaire filed by class I railroads in part III, 
Construction, and/or Maintenance of Private Side Tracks for Ship- 
Pers, was likewise prepared, and for the reasons above inidcated 
referred to the coordinator. An elaborate questionnaire was similarly 
submitted to all common carriers in part IV, Traffic Expenses. 
While no report has been issued covering this subject, the returns to 
the questionnaire have been analyzed and tendered to the coordinator 
for his consideration. Part V, Private Freight Cars, has been heard 
and we are awaiting the —- 3 of briefs when a proposed report will be 
Promptly issued. Part VI, arehousing and Storage of Property by 
Carriers at the Port of New York, N. Y., has been fully heard and 
submitted and awaits our decision. (This report was issued Dec. 27.) 
_ Other parts have been under consideration and certain investiga- 
tions were under way, but in view of the emergency railroad trans- 


portation act, 1933, these matters are being referred direct to the 


coordinator for his information. 
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Foreign Transportation 


Declaring that section 1 of the interstate commerce act 
should be amended so as to bring squarely within the provisions 
of the statute the transportation of passengers and property, 
and the transmission of intelligence, from a place in a foreign 
country through the United States to a place in a foreign coun- 
try, in so far as such transportation and transmission occurs 
within the United States, the Commission said: 


Under the terms of that section the provisions of the act apply to 
the transportation of passengers and property, and the transmission 
of intelligence, ‘‘from or to any place in the United States to or from 
a foreign country,” and .“from any place in the United States through 
a foreign country to any other place in the United States’’ (sec. 1 (1)) 
but they do got definitely apply to such transportation and trans- 
mission when from a place in a foreign country through the United 
States to a place in a foreign country. 

This hiatus in the statute, which was recognized in United States 
vs. Philadelphia & R. Ry. Co., 188 Fed. 484, has proved embarrassing 
to us in the enforcement of the act. . Our attention has been called to 
cases which indicate that because of such hiatus carriers have seized 
upon the opportunity to grant concessions to shippers, in respect of 
transportation not subject to our jurisdiction, for the purpose of 
obtaining the routing over their lines of traffic which is subject to the 
act, and thereby have seriously curtailed their earnings. 

Practices of this character constitute an unfair method of compe- 
tition as between carriers. They also have a damaging effect on the 
net revenue of carriers from business which is subject to the act, and 
for which we have to maintain a rate structure which will support an 
adequate system of transportation. 

We recommend that section 1 of the act be amended by inserting, 
after the words ‘or from any place in the United States through a 
foreign country to any other place in the United States,’’ the words 
“or from a place in a foreign country through the United States to 
a place in a foreign country.’”’ Under the section ag thus amended 
no doubt can possibly arise as to our jurisdiction over such portion 
of transportation and transmission from a foreign country through 
the United States to a foreign country as takes place within the 
United States. 

Passenger Fares 


Decisive action must be taken soon by the railroads with 
respect to passenger traffic, in the opinion of the Commission. 
Its discussion of that problem follows: 


In our last report we referred to the fact that we had addressed a 
communication to the presidents of all class I carriers seeking their 
views as to whether by a general reduction in basic fares a better- 
ment could be brought about in the volume of passenger traffic, and 
what suggestions they might care to offer for relieving the users of 
freight service from the burden due to unprofitable passenger service. 
In response to that inquiry we received answers from substantially all 
of the presidents of the class I railroads. A large proportion of them 
favored a reduction in the basic passenger fare. There was, however, 
a wide difference of opinion among those favoring a reduction in the 
basic fare as to the exact amount of the reduction. Those carriers 
opposing any reduction were practically all confined to the principal 
earriers operating in official territory. 

We have taken no action thus far in the matter, largely because 
there seemed to be a determination on the part of a great many 
carriers to do something in the premises at an early date. Perhaps 
the most notable action taken by any of the carriers in this matter 
has been that taken by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, which carriers on the list of April of this year established 
a 2-cent fare in coaches and a 3-cent fare in sleeping and parlor 
cars without any surcharge. These tariffs were to expire on Septem- 
ber 30 of this year, but upon application of these railroads were re- 
cently continued for 6 months in order that they might have the 
benefit of the experiment for a full calendar year, In the application 
to the Commission for a 6 months’ extension of this experiment it 
was definitely stated that the reduction had apparently accomplished 
one purpose—the stoppage of the continuous decline in passenger 
revenue that had been going on, though they could not as yet de- 
termine definitely the ultimate financial result. The Southern Rail- 
way Co. has also been experimenting with a fare of 1.5 cents, good in 
coaches only, but has made no reduction in its Pullman or parlor- 
car fares. These experiments have been continued in a limited terri- 
tory and usually within the confines of a single state. The results 
that have come to our attention apparently indicate a substantial 
increase in both the number of passengers carried and in the gross 
revenue therefrom. Many other carriers have been conducting ex- 
periments of various kinds but we have no definite information as 
to the results. Other experiments, we are advised, are contemplated 
by individual lines in the South. - 

The carriers operating west of Chicago have decided to make a 
reduction in the basic passenger fares to 3 cents per mile, good in 
any class of equipment; on return-trip tickets, good in any class of 
equipment, with a 10-day limit of 2 cents per mile; also a round-trip 
ticket, good in any class of equipment, with a 6 months’ limit of 2.5 
cents per mile; and one-way coach fare of 2 cents per mile. They 
have recently asked for permission, which has been granted, to make 
these fares effective the Ist of December of the present year on less 
than statutory notice. We are advised, although not officially, that 
the carriers in official territory have decided to make no change in 
their present basic passenger fares. 

It would seem that with the constant decline for the past 10 years, 
both in the number of passengers carried and the gross revenue from 
the passenger business, together with the constant increase by other 
competitive forms of transportation, the time is near at hand when 
some aggressive action should be taken by the carriers to determine 
whether it is possible to regain passenger business, or whether they 
shall be compelled to give up what at one time was a lucrative part 
of their business. 


Delegation of Authority 
Reviewing what it had done with respect to reorganizing 
its administrative machinery by assigning certain matter to 
individual commissioners, under the act of February 28, 1933, 
amending section 17 of the act, the Commission said that, pend- 
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at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


AtLAntTic TiwEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


NorFotk TmewatTer TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 
steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


Keystone WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 


makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 


signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston TipewaTeR TERMINAL, INC. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 


Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 


10 Chestnut Street 


aniteat bRigetigaee 


at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company -or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


MercHants’ WareHouse ComMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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ing further experience, it had not yet assigned any duties to 
boards of employes, as permitted by section 17(6) but that the 
several boards which had long functioned as administrative aids 
to the Commission would continue as in the past. 


Time Zone Investigation 


Attention was directed by the Commission to the fact that 
two years ago it had pointed out “the serious and irreconcilable 
conflict existing between the standard time act of Congress 
and legislation of some of the states, and we recommended 
that the field be either more completely occupied by act of 
Congress or left entirely to the states. We renew that recom- 
mendation.” 

Commission Practitioners 


In the period from October 16, 1932, to October 15, 1933, 
405 applicants were admitted to practice before the Commis- 
sion, according to the report. 


signed. 
Bureau of Accounts 


Repeal of the recapture clauses of the transportation act of 
1920, the report peinted out, had enabled--the Bureau of Ac- 
counts to cease its so-called “recapture” examinations and 
to resume: the performance. of its normal functions in connec- 
tion with examiniig accounts of carriers.; Due to reduced ap- 
propriations for the work of the bureau, it was pointed out, the 
bureau at the end of 1933 would have a force of 204, “in our 
judgment a number altogether: insufficient to carry on adequately 
the work required to be done in the public interest as contem- 
plated by the interstate commerce act.” One hundred and 
eleven employes of’ the bureau would be furloughed at the end 
of 1933, it was. stated, leaving the number, 204, referred to. 
The appropriation for the current fiscal year is $750,000 as 
against $1,504,420 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 19382. 


Bureau of Finance 


. In the year ended October 31, 1933, the Commission issued 
8 certificates authorizing 32.3 miles of new railroad construc- 
tion, 129 certificates permitting abandonment of 2,404.264 miles, 
and 37 certificates. authorizing operation or acquisition of 1,- 
132,134 miles. 

Since the effective date of act giving the Commission au- 
thority to issue certificates of public convenience and necessity 
(act of 1920), the Commission said it had authorized the con- 
struction of approximately 9,692 miles of new railroad. Approxi- 
mately 6,740 miles of authorized construction have been com- 
pleted. Projects aggregating about 1,442 miles have been aban- 
doned or deferred. 

Under section 20a(9) certificates of notification of the issue 
of notes maturing within 2 years in the aggregate sum of 
$166,419,449.14 were filed. Of that total, $104,765,929 was for 
renewal of notes. 

Security issues authorized totaled $87,609,014.34 for nominal 
issue, $341,148,346.27 for conditional issue, and $136,606,563 for 
actual issue. 

Additional capitalization that would result from the various 
issues, the Commission said, was as follows: Nominal issue, 
$66,263,014.34; conditional issue, $67,175,046.27, and actual issue, 
$37,954,663. 

Under section 210 of the transportation act the Commis- 
sion said it had certified. loans to carriers aggregating $350,- 
600,667, of which $317,438,709.39 had been repaid. Interest paid 
on the loans amounted to $89,663;047.10. 


Bureau of Formal Cases 


In the year covered by the report 741 formal complaints 
were filed, a decrease of 230 as compared with the previous 
period. The Commission decided 1,234 cases and 208 were dis- 
missed by stipulation or on complainants’ request, making a 
total of 1,442 cases disposed of, as compared with 1,428 in the 
previous period. : 

Approximately 213 formal and I. and S. cases were reopened 
for further hearing and reconsideration. 

The Commission conducted 1,028 hearings and took approxi- 
mately 184,476 pages of testimony, as compared with 1,192 
hearings and 239,812 pages of testimony in the preceding period. 

The following statement shows certain facts with respect 
to the condition of this docket as of October 31 of the years 


indicated: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
828 825 621 
193 146 120 
175 98 


Formal complaints filed 

Subnumbers 

Investigation and suspension cases in- 

stituted : 120 

Cases under submission at end of period: 
Regular docket 
Shortened procedure 

Cases disposed of including subnumbers % 
and reopened cases 1,82 1,773 

Number of pending cases 1,460 


363 369 
82 81 46 
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Shortened Procedure 


Approximately 36 per cent of the total number of formal 
complaints were handled by the shortened-procedure method as 
compared with 37, 31, 34, and 36 per cent in the 4 preceding 
years. In cases so handled and decided in this year the aver- 
age elapsed time to reach a decision was 342 days from the 
receipt of complaint and 190 days from receipt of the final 
memorandum. The corresponding periods in the 4 preceding 
years were 452 and 285, 399 and 218, 358 and 200, and 355 and 
207 days, respectively. 


Bureau of Informal Cases 


The number of informal complaints received was 3,192, a 
decrease of 967. The carriers filed 7,879 special docket appli- 
cations for authority to refund amounts collected under the 
published tariffs and admitted by them to have been unreason- 
able, a decrease of 483. Orders authorizing refund were entered 
in 7,121 cases, a decrease of 569, and reparation thereon was 
awarded in the sum of $1,195,000. In addition, 1,612 cases were 
dismissed or disposed of without orders. The bureau also 
handled approximately 19,500 letters; many of which had the 
characteristics of informal complaints, although not so classi- 
fied. Others sought general information and informal rulings 
upon the rights and obligations of the public and common car- 
riers under existing statutes. 


Bureau of Inquiry 


The report stated that the Bureau of Inquiry had conducted 
investigations of over 175 cases in the year, with respect to 
enforcing the criminal penal provisions of the act and related 
statutes “and of otherwise keeping us informed of the manner 
and method in which the carriers’ business is being conducted.” 
Twenty-nine cases were concluded in the district courts and 
fines aggregating $27,750 were imposed. 


Bureau of Law 


On October 31, 1932, according to the report, there were 
31 cases involving Commission orders or requirements pend- 
ing in the courts. In the ensuing year, 20 cases were instituted 
and 24 were concluded, leaving 27 cases now pending. Of 
these, 7 are in the Supreme Court of the United States, 16 are 
in the district courts, 1 is in the Court of Appeals, and 8 are 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the figures 
being as of October 31, 1933. Cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the year are reviewed in the 
report. 


Locomotive Inspection and Safety 


The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection in the year ended 
June 30, 1933, inspected 87,658 locomotives, of which 8,388 were 
found defective. Five hundred and forty-four were ordered out 
of service. There was decrease of 16.6 per cent in the number 
of crown sheet failures, a decrease of 71.4 per cent in the num- 
ber of persons killed, and a decrease of 33.3 per cent in the 
number of persons injured from this cause as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Increased safety to the traveling public deserved special 
mention, said the Commission, in reviewing the work of the 
Bureau of Safety. 

“Steam railroads carried 480,717,777 passengers 16,997,426,362 
miles with but 23 fatalities or 1 for each 739,018,537 miles 
traveled,” said the report. 

The report said that in view of the extensive use being made 
of the public highways for the transportation of gasoline and 
other explosive or highly inflammable materials, provision 
should be made for strict regulation to enable such transpor- 
tation to be carried on with a greater degree of safety to the 
traveling public than was now afforded. 


Bureau of Service 


In a review of the activities of the Bureau of Service the 
Commission said that, at the. request of Coordinator East- 
man, the bureau was participating in the. investigation of mat- 
ters pertaining to labor relations, maintenance of equipment, 
consolidation of shops, economy of operation, and accessorial 
services which carriers performed. Demurrage problems that 
had arisen were commented upon as follows: 


The bank holidays proclaimed by federal, state, and municipal 
authorities have caused. a number of demurrage disputes and com- 
plaints, notwithstanding the fact that on March 7 we promulgated an 
interpretation of the term “legal holidays,’”’ as including ‘‘bank holi- 
days and bank moratoriums,’” within the intendment of. the rules 
employing that term. Another question growing out of the present 
emergency is that of the possible necessity for an extension of the 
free time allowance in the.demurrage rules to compensate for the loss 
of an additional half day, on Saturdays due to the adoption of a 5-day 
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week in some lines of industry under codes prescribed in connection 
with the national industrial recovery act. 


Bureau of Statistics 


In the review of the work of the Bureau of Statistics it 
was stated that the length of steam railways (first track) in 
the United States continued to decline, having been 247,595 
miles at the close of 1932, compared with 250,413 miles 10 years 
earlier. The mileage operated by Class I railroads was 1,247 
miles less in August, 1933, than in August, 1932. It was noted 
that the average tractive effort of locomotives was 23.66 per cent 
greater and the average capacity of freight cars 9.05 per cent 
greater than 10 years earlier. As to railway capital the report 
said: 


The total railway capital increased slightly during the year 1932, 
and the ratio of debt to capital remained at 56 per cent, the same as 
in 1931, and approximately the same as 10 years ago. Dividends av- 
eraging 1% per cent on all stock outstanding were declared, although 
not earned in the aggregate. The book investment in the road and 
equipment operated by the line-haul companies was 26 billion dollars, 
without working capital, or $106,337 a mile, at the end of 1932, Re- 
tirements exceeded new investment during 1932. 


Bureau of Traffic 


Activities subdivisions of the Bureau of Traffic were re- 
ferred to in the report as follows: 


There were filed 114,287 tariff publications containing changes in 
freight, express, and pipe-line rates, passenger fares, and freight clas- 
sification ratings. In addition thereto, 1,006 publications ware re- 
ceived for filing but were rejected for failure to give the notice re- 
quired by the statute. Powers of attorney and certificates of con- 
currence filed aggregated 38,757. Applications received seeking spe- 
cial permission to establish rates or fares on less than statutory no- 
tice or waiver of certain of our tariff-publishing rules numbered 
12,569. Specific orders were entered granting 11,190 and denying 770 
of these applications. The remainder were disposed of otherwise. 
Correspondence relating to tariff construction in accordance with our 
rules and regulations promulgated under section 6 of the act consisted 
of 30,242 letters received and 21,163 letters written. For our own use, 
as well as for the use of other branches of the government and of 
shippers, 6,426 rate memoranda were prepared. Our duplicate tariff 
file has been maintained for the use of the public. 


Suspensions 


Rate adjustments were protested and suspension asked in 461 in- 
stances, a decrease of 165 under last year. Of these protested ad- 
justments, 245 represented reductions, 172 represented increases, 25 
represented both increases and reductions and 19 neither increases 
nor reductions. They covered not only a large number of rate sched- 
ules but many thousands of rates. 

The following action was taken on the requests for suspension: 


Suspended (including supplemental orders) ........ceseeeeeeeeees 105 

ee ee aa rrr eer eee eee 232 
Schedules rejected, requests for suspension withdrawn, or pro- 

ee ee Fa rer rere Pree er 124 

, 461 

Proceedings pending from previouS year .......ccccccccccccccccec. 196 

New proceedings on suspénsion docket ...........cccccccccccecces 98 

RE ene meet pe ne a) SOO ee eee ere Se a eye Te ee 294 


Of this number, 168 were disposed of, a decrease of 6 under last 
year, 121 after formal hearing and report, and 47 through informal 
proceedings without report. 


The Fourth Section 


The number of applications was 422. The number of orders en- 
tered in response to applications was 336 of which 41 were, denial 
orders, 97 were orders granting permanent relief, and 198 were orders 
authorizing temporary relief. One hundred and eighteen formal re- 
ports were issued. 

Applications withdrawn, wholly or in part, after correspondence 
with carriers, numbered 31; and 158 applications or portions thereof 
were heard in fourth-section proceedings, 

The number of petitions for modifications of orders was 363, of 
which 285 were granted, 13 were denied, 15 were withdrawn, and 50 
are still pending. 

Of the 107 applicatfons filed under the 1910 amendment to the 
fourth section remaining in our files on October 31, 1932, 66 have been 
disposed of in their entirety, leaving a balance of 41, some of which 
have been disposed of in part. Proceedings now in progress will re- 
sult in completely disposing of the latter applications. 


Express 


Of the tariff publications filed 2,038 represent changes in express 
rates and classification ratings. Of the applications received seeking 
special permission to establish rates on less than statutory notice or 
waiver of certain of our tariff-publishing rules, 140 related to express 
rates. These applications are generally acted upon the same day as 
received, but in a few instances 2 days’ time is required. These tariff 
publications, and applications which, in most instances indicated rate 
reductions, exceeded those filed during the previous year by 28 per 
cent and 65 per cent, respectively. The increased number of such 
publications and applications may be attributed largely to the express 
companies’ efforts to meet the unregulated motor-truck competition. 


Bureau of Valuation 


Explanation of the amended valuation act was made in 
that part of the report dealing with activities of the Bureau 
of Valuation. In part, it said: 


On June 16, 1933, amendment of paragraphs (a), (f), and (g) of 
Section 19a of the act was approved. Paragraph (a), among other 
things, formerly authorized and directed us to value any street, sub- 
urban, or interurban electric railway subject to the. provisions of 
the act whether such railway was or was not operated as a part of a 
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general steam railroad system of transportation, Paragraph (a), as 
now amended, leaves to our discretion the valuation of any such rail- 
Way not operated as a part of a general steam railroad system of 
transportation. The amended paragraphs (f) and (g) relieve us of 
the necessity of revising and correcting the original valuations in 
‘like manner’? as employed in making the original valuations and 
affords us the power and opportunity of proceeding along more prac- 
tical lines. 

The amended act directs us to keep ourselves informed of all 
new construction, extensions, improvements, retirements, or other 
changes in the condition, quantity, use, and classification of the prop- 
erties subsequent to their original valuation, made under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1913. and amendments of 1920 and 1922. We are 
to keep ourselves informed of the cost of all additions and better- 
ments, of all changes in the investment, of current changes in cost 
and values of all properties, and to have available at all times the 
information deemed necessary to revise and correct the previous in- 
ventories, classification, and values of properties and, when deemed 
necessary, revise, correct, and supplement any and all the inventories 
and valuations. 

With original, or primary, valuations completed, our present valua- 
tion activities fall under the direction of the above referred to amend- 
ments. To meet such requirements the bureau is perfecting a per- 
petual current inventory of the property of each carrier. This has 
been accomplished to such an extent that the bureau is now in a 
position to furnish the valuatfon elements specified by the act within 
a period of 60 days which, it is expected, will, during the next year, 
be reduced to 30 days or less. The bureau also is perfecting original 
cost records and estimates and bringing to currency the investment 
records. As the result of recording all reconstruction and replace- 
ments in the perpetual inventory, the record of original cost, which a 
few years ago was largely unknown, now is a known factor to the 
extent of approximately 70 per cent. Continuation of the valuation 
processes will ultimately result in complete original cost and invest- 
ment records. 


Reduction of Force 


The amendment above referred to, together with repeal of provi- 
sions of section:15a relating to excess net railway operating income, 
greatly simplify the valuation work. Toegther with the completion 
of the primary valuations it has enabled us to reduce materially the 
personnel and expenditures in the bureau. The reduction was pos- 
sible, also, because of the progress made in correcting and revising 
the original inventories and underlying records and data. For the 
last fiscal year (1932-33) the appropriation for the bureau was 
$2,750,000. Its personnel on June 1, 1933, consisted of 910 employes. 
The appropriation for the current fiscal year (1933-34) is $1,000,000, 
and its active personnel on July 1, 1933, consisted of 381 employes. 


Fundamental Activities Continued 


The changes in the statute will not affect the fundamental activi- 
ties of the bureau. These activities will continue to be directed to- 
ward examining the property and cost records of the carriers coupled 
with the necessary field inspections. By means of the carriers’ 
reports checked and policed in this way, covering all additions, 
betterments, and retirements, and their cost, the basic inventories 
and classification of property are kept current. Through the inspec- 
tions, together with a study of maintenance expenditures and other 
pertinent data, we are kept informed as to the condition of the prop- 
erty and the amount of existing depreciation. Through the studies 
of cost engineers and land appraisers we are kept informed of current 
railroad construction costs and changes in land values. In this way 
the elements that are essential in ascertaining the present value of the 
property of carriers as a whole, by recognized rate groups, and in- 
dividually are readily developed. From information gathered in this 
manner, the bureau prepared an exhibit for use in the General Rate 
Level Investigation, 1933, previously mentioned. In summary form; 
it set forth, as of December 31, 1932, estimates of the cost of repro- 
duction new and reproduction less depreciation, original cost, present 
value of lands, and the amount necessary for working capital, includ- 
ing material and supplies, for all class I, II, and III carriers, inculding 
switching and terminal companies. * * * 


Summaries of Final Values and Elements of Value 


We have reported heretofore the completion of the original valua- 
tions of all steam railroads. The dates of these valuations range 
from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1921, the average date being June 30, 
1916. These valuations in the detail required by the statute have 
been published in individual reports from time to time. For the 
convenience of the’ public and other interested parties we are sep- 
arately publishing in tabular form the final value and the separate 
elements of value of each carrier as determined in the original 
valuations. 


As of original valuation dates (average date, June 30, 1916), we 
found the value for rate-making purposes of the total owned property 
to be $16,234,983,540, excluding working capital, and the value of 
the total used property to be $16,475,469,658, excluding working 
capital, and the total working capital to be $431,041,847. Cost of 
reproduction new of the total owned property and total used property 
was found to be $16,104,270,137, and $16,281,545,213, respectively. 
Cost of reproduction less depreciation of the total owned property 
and the total used property was found to be $13,351,414,883, and 
$13,487,343,559, respectively. Present value of the total owned lands 
and rights and total used lands and rights was found to be $2,734,- 
935,586, and $2,840,445,771, respectively. A present value of $536,810,276 
was found for the lands, rights, and structures owned by the car- 
riers, but not devoted to carrier use. 


In Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, -we found the 
value of the steam railway property of the carriers subject to the act 
held for and used in the service of transportation, for the purposes of 
that case, to be approximately $18,900,000,000 as of the date of that 
report and order, July 29, 1920. Since that time large additions to 
the property have been made, In Docket No. 26000, General Rate 
Level Investigation, 1933, 195 I. C. C. 5, above referred to, the bureau 
computed the cost of reproduction new of the steam railway property 
other than land of the carriers in existence on December 31, 1932, as 
$23,953,546,235 at period prices as of June 1, 1933, and $23,742,958,869 
at spot prices as of that date. Cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion was computed at $17,754,467,309 at period prices: and- $17;599,- 
113,778 at spot prices. Original cost, except land, was placed ‘at 
$22,860,365;394. The present value of lands and rights as of June 
1, 1933, totaled $3,032,799,826. Necessary working capital, including 
material and supplies, was computed as $338,854,000. These various 
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elements were presented for the country as a whole and broken down 
by the recognized rate districts. 


Valuation of Carriers Other Than Railroads 


Section 19a is applicable to all carriers subject to the provisions of 
the act. Insufficient appropriations have prevented us from _ pro- 
ceeding with the valuations of carriers other than railroads with the 
exception of the Pullman and telegraph companies. The valuation 
of these latter companies is being prosecuted as far as appropria- 
tions permit. Requests for additional appropriations to value other 
carriers such as pipe line and telephone companies have been made 
from time to time. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first eleven 
months of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $435,- 
804,479, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.76 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first 
eleven months of 1932, their net railway operating income was 
$294,012,783 or 1.19 per cent on their property investment. Con- 
tining, the Bureau said: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before inter- 
est and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first eleven months of 
1933 is based on reports from 149 Class I railroads representing a 
total of 240,824 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first eleven months of 1933 to- 
taled $2,850,116,642 compared with $2,883,542,516 for the same period 
in 1932, a decrease of 1.2 per cent. Operating expenses for the first 
eleven months of 1933 amounted to $2,062,237,383 compared with $2,- 
217,503,913 for the same period in 1932, a decrease of 7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1933 paid $239,105,900 
in taxes compared with $259,606,210 for the same period in 1932, a 
decrease of 7.9 per cent. For the month of November alone, the tax 
bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $17,581,303, a decrease of 
$1,808,805 under November, 1932. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first eleven months of 1933, of which seven were in the East- 
ern, ten in the Southern, and eighteen in the Western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of November alone had a net 
railway operating income of $37,565,822, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.74 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In November last year, their net railway operating income 
was $33,396,305 or 1.54 per cent. Gross operating revenues for the 
month of November amounted to $257,675,680 compared with $250,- 
743,762 in November, 1932, an increase of 2.8 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses in November totaled $191,824,483 compared with $187,695,868 
in the same month in 1932, an increase of 2.2 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first eleven months 
of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $260,975,121, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.28 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same period in 1932, their net railway operating 
income was $197,426,026 or 1.73 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for the first eleven months of 1933 totaled $1,457,829,200, a de- 
crease of eight-tenths of one cent below the corresponding period in 
1932, while operating expenses totaled $1,020,873,422, a decrease of 
6.2 per cent under the same period in 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of No- 
vember had a net railway operating income of $21,024,015 compared 
with $19,912,485 in November, 1932. 

Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first eleven 
months of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $53,062,459, 
which was’ at the annual rate of return of 1.76 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1932, their net railway 
operating income amounted to $19,925,230, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 0.66 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the first eleven months of 1933 amounted to $356,510,913, an in- 
crease of 2.8 per cent over the same period in 1932, while operating 
expenses totaled $267,671,053, a decrease of 7.4 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of No- 
vember. had a net railway operating income of $4,131,320 compared 
with $3,194,433 in November, 1932. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first eleven 
months of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $121,766,899, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.19 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same eleven months of 1932, the rail- 
roads in that district had a net railway operating income of $76,- 
661,527, which was at the annual rate of return of 0.74 per cent on 
their property investment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads in the Western district for the first eleven months’ period 
in 1933 amounted to $1,035,776,529, a decrease of 2.9 per cent under 
the same period in 1932, while operating expenses totaled $773,692,008, 
a decrease of 7.9 per cent compared with the same period in 1932. 

For the month of November alone, the Class I railroads in the 
Western district reported a net railway operating income of $12,- 
410,487. The same roads in November, 1932, had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $10,289,387. 


Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of November 


1933 1932 
$ 257,675,680 $ 250,743,762 ; 
191,824,483 187,695,868 2.2 
17,581,303 19,390,108 9.3* 
37,565,822 33,396,305 12.5 
74.44 14.86 aes 


1,54 


Per Cent 
Increase 
Total operating revenues 2.8 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income ... 
Operating ratio—per cent 
Rate of return on property in- 
vestment—per cent 
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Ten Months Ended November 30 


Total operating revenues ........ $2,850,116,642 $2,883,542,516 
Total operating expenses 2,062,237,383 2,217,503,913 
Taxes 239,105,900 259,606,210 
Net railway operating incom 435,804,479 294,012,783 
Operating ratio—per cent ....... 72.36 76.90 
Rate of return on property in- 

vestment—per cent i: 1.19 


*Decrease 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The total deficit for rail and river boat operations of the 
Alaska Railroad in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, was $259, 
436.36, a decrease of $144,326.98 or 35.75 per cent, according to 
the annual report of the governor of Alaska to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Other information on the railroad and water 
operations of the railroad set forth in the report follows: 


During the year reductions were made in the local freight rates 
on building material, lumber, cement, mining machinery, explosives, 
petroleum, and petroleum products. 

The pay roll for 1933 amounted to $1,165,464.07, a decrease of 
$265,962.73 under the previous year. The average number of em- 
ployes during the year was 650 compared with 679 during the previous 
year. 
Railroad operating conditions were favorable, though during the 
winter months frost heaves and glaciers caused, no doubt, by the 
small snowfall, gave an unusual amount of trouble and in August, 
1932, heavy rainfall all along the line did considerable damage to road- 
bed and bridges and disrupted traffic. The cost of removing snow, 
ice, and sand was $65,567.77 as compared with $118,135.90 for the 


previous year. 

The number of rail-line revenue passengers carried decreased 
from 22,568 in 1932 to 13,117 in 1933. The rail-line revenue passenger- 
miles for the same period were 2,005,169 and 1,683,818. 

There was a total of 97,479 tons of rail line freight hauled during 
the year, of which amount 72,007 tons consisted of coal. The tonnage 
last year was 87,053 tons, of which 60,783 tons were coal. 

Rail-line passenger revenue amounted to $121,119.90, a decrease of 
$70,753.28, or 36.88 per cent, from the previous year. 

Rail-line freight revenue amounted to $890,248.95, a decrease of 
$15,874.90, or 1.75 per cent, 

Miscellaneous rail-line operating revenue amounted to $132,140.69, 
a decrease under the previous year of $20,181.45, or 13.25 per cent. 

Water-line passenger revenue amounted to $7,823.35, a decrease 
of $4,151.65, or 34.67 per cent. 

Water-line freight revenue amounted to $36,826.30, a decrease of 
$6,987.49, or 16 per cent. 

, The total rail- and water-line revenues, including nonoperating 
income, was $1,215,828.13, a decrease of $121,622.50 from the previous 
year, or 9.1 per cent. 

* The cost of maintenance and operation of rail lines, including re- 
placements, was $1,403,447.72, a decrease of $248,114.41, or 15.02 per 
cent, under the previous year. 

The operating ratio of the railroad for the fiscal year 1933 was 
122.73, as compared with 132.09 for 1932. 

The maintenance and operation cost of water lines was $66,954.94, 
a decrease of $16,897.13, or 20.15 per cent. 

The operating ratio of the water line was 99.25 as compared with 
103.09 for the fiscal year 1932. 

_ The net deficit, including expenses of operation of rail and water 
lines, expenses of miscellaneous operation and uncollectible railway 
revenues, less revenues of operation and nonoperating income, was 
$257,083.73, a decrease of $144,040.19 under the previous year, or 
35.90 per cent. From this deficit should be deducted $102,952.39 ex- 
pended during the year from the $250,000 provided in the appropria- 
a hi of 1932 for the investigation of mineral and other resources 
oO aska. 


The increased price of gold and other metals the last few 
months has greatly revived and stimulated prospecting and 
mining activities in Alaska and will create a considerable amount 
of tonnage and revenue for the Alaska Railroad. This was 
stated to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in a letter 
received from O. F. Ohlson, general manager of the railroad. 

The Fairbanks Exploration Company, largest shipper over 
the railroad, has advised Ohlson that when new mining opera- 
tions begin in Ester Creek, 12 miles from Fairbanks, 6,000 addi- 
tional tons of coal a month will be required for the operating 
season of 7 months. The season opens May 1. This company 
now operates 5 electric gold dredges in the Fairbanks district 
and has an annual pay roll of approximately $750,000. 


1. C. C. APPROPRIATION 


An appropriation of $5,430,970 for the Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, was recommended in the Budget 
transmitted to Congress this week by President Roosevelt. This 
includes restoration of one-third of the 15 per cent reduction 
in compensation of Commission employes. The current appro 
priation for the Commission is $5,190,000. 

The total appropriation of $5,430,970 for the Commission for 
the next fiscal year was divided in the Budget as follows: Gen 
eral administrative expenses, $2,526,216 as against $2,400,000 
appropriated for the current fiscal year; regulating accounts, 
$778,888 as against $750,000 for the current year; safety of em: 
ployes, $461,970 as against $445,000 for the current year; signal 
safety systems, $36,950 as against $35,000 for the current year; 
locomotive inspection, $449,609 as against $435,000 for the cur 
rent year; valuation of carriers, $1,052,700 as against $1,000,000 
for the current year; printing and binding, $125,000, the same 
as for the current year. 
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Terminal Needs and Materials-Handling Tools 


(By Reginald Trautschold, Consulting Engineer) 


NDICATIONS are for renewed and increasing business ac- 

tivity and a period of industrial and commercial growth in 

which cooperation, saner trade practices, and better control 
over production and distribution will play important roles. While 
it is as yet too soon to foresee what will be the outcome of the 
numerous measures that are being tested and those that will be 
tried before the dark days of the last few years are forgotten, or 
even to appraise their intrinsic values, it seems certain that the 
new order will not countenance the wastes and inefficiencies that so 
seriously undermined the economic structure of the late twenties. 

In the exacting task of distributing the output of our mills 
and factories, one of the most pressing needs is and will con- 
tinue to be a progressive decrease in the wide disparity between 
terminal handling and distribution costs, on the one hand, and 
the cost of line haul, on the other. Heretofore, as carrying costs 
have gone down, ter- 
minal charges, in the 
main, have gone up. In- 
vestigations show that 
four-fifths of the cost of 
rail freight ($2,000,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000,000 per 
annum) is now con- 
tracted by delays at ter- 
minals. 

Conservative esti- 
mates by qualified traf- 
fic men have pretty well 
established the fact that 
fully 90 per cent of the 
life of the average 
freight car is spent in 
switching operations, 
standing idle on side 
tracks, loading and un- 
loading, or in repair 
shops. That is to say, 
the investment in roll- 
ing stock earns money 
less than 10 per cent of 
the time, for it is only 
when a freight car is 
actually under way 
transporting its consign- 
ments, which in the ag- 
gregate is now not over 
a month or two a year, 
that it can make any 
money for its owners. 
Furthermore, the mean haul or movement of freight cars is at 
present rather less than twenty-five miles a day—1 mile an hour 
—and almost invariably the cost of handling the freight at ter- 
minals and transfer points equals or exceeds the cost of rail 
haulage, 

Surveys of freight handling costs at various terminals 
bring to light variations of from $1.80 to $35.00 or more a car. 
Great as is the difference between these figures, furthermore, 
it probably does not cover the full existing spread, the actual 
terminal costs being frequently unknown, as well as quite gen- 
erally ignored. True, these costs have to be absorbed by estab- 
lished freight rates, but this is done without their being segre- 
gated from rail haulage expenses. The inevitable result is that 
rates to most points are considerably higher than justified by 
the service rendered. Another complication is that, as traffic 
increases at the large terminals, the unit handling cost, on ac- 
count of greater congestion, goes up, and the heavier is the traffic 
burden on freight to the smaller and less congested terminals. 

The solution to this complex situation lies in the employ- 
ment of suitable materials-handling tools, and much has to be 
done in this direction if the carriers and the transportation facili- 
ties of the country are to do their part in industrial rehabilita- 
tion. When last called on in a great emergency, when muni- 
tions had to be rushed to Europe with all possible dispatch and 
the federal government took over the operation of the railroads, 
the carriers could not respond, either efficiently or economically. 
At that time, expense was secondary to speed, but today and in 
future the question of expense is the outstanding consideration. 
Industry is in no position to pay the rates that inefficient and 
costly freight handling impose. 

At the same time, the carriers cannot afford costly experi- 
ments with expensive materials-handling equipment in an at- 
tempt to reduce the chief freight handling costs that almost 





Twenty-five ton locomotive crane with a crapple makes short work of handling a 
cargo of pulp logs. 


invariably occur at transfer points and through terminals. Fur- 
thermore, the interests of the carriers lie, not in the excellence 
of the materials-handling tools that may be employed, but, rather, 
in the best method of rendering a service in which the use of 
materials-handling tools is simply a detail. Consequently, the 
mechanisms and methods of freight movement with which the 
carriers are most familiar will properly command first considera- 
tion and then should come a careful investigation of methods and 
equipment of demonstrated merit and value at the more progres- 
sive terminals, 


Machinery and Methods 


The machinery entailed in freight handling falls into three 
general classes: First, laborers, using their hands, shovels, forks, 
tongs, and other hand tools; second, hand-operated machinery, 
such as wheelbarrows, 
hand trucks of various 
types, pushcarts, etc.; 
and, third, power-oper- 
ated machinery. With 
hand labor and hand-op- 
erated machinery, the 
carriers are ordinarily 
quite familiar, though 
not with the economical 
limitations on depend- 
ence on manual freight 
handling. For this rea- 
son, chief interest lies 
today in the possibili- 
ties of replacing manual 
and semi-manual labor 
with  power-operated 
machinery. 

This power-operated 
machinery can also. be 
conveniently divided 
into three general 
classes—machinery for 
hoisting, machinery for 
conveying, and machin- 
ery for a combination 
of hoisting and convey- 
ing. The distinction in 
operation is important. 

Hoisting machinery 
consists, in general, of 
platform elevators, sta- 
tionary and movable; 
hoists and cranes; bucket elevators and skip-hoists; chutes and 
gravity lowerators; and various types of whip-hoists. Conveying 
machinery comprises belt and bucket conveyors, gravity roller 
conveyors, capstans, pumps with pipe lines, horse or motor driven 
vehicles of all kinds, electric and other powered trucks, indus- 
trial locomotives with cars running on rails or of the tractor 
type, steam railway systems, boats, gasoline trucks, and the 
like. Hoist and conveying machinery covers escalators, incline 
belt conveyors, high-lift elevating trucks, overhead traveling 
cranes, locomotive cranes, and various combinations of elevating 
and conveying machinery. 

All this machinery has a proper place in freight handling 
operations and, when its employment is justified, invariably 
effects marked reductions in handling costs and expedites traffic. 
Its purpose is to eliminate arduous manual labor so far as 
machine operations are the most economical. The interests of 
the masses, of civilization, for humanitarian as well as economic 
considerations, reserve the use of man for the higher purpose 
of directing the operation of the machinery. All of which 
necessitates some measure, or gauge, of reasonable limitations 
on manual labor in terminal and transfer point freight handling 
—in other words, an index to determine when the use of machin- 
ery is advisable, judged from the interests of the populace, which 
eventually foots the bill for high and wasteful costs of expensive 
freight service. 

Limitations of Manual Labor 

Carefully conducted tests that took into consideration the 
element of fatigue and the tax on physical strength, as well as 
the question of expense, have demonstrated that manual labor, 
unassisted by mechanical aids, should be replaced by machinery 
when: 


1. A man has to lift even a light load from the ground level to a 
point above his head. 
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2. A man has to lift more than 50 pounds from his feet to shoulder 
height, 100 pounds to his waist, or 150 pounds to shoulder height. 

. Three or four men work together on one job more than a 
couple of hours at a time, even though the work is performed only 
three or four times a week. 

4. A man has to stand in one place moving material steadily for 
as long as half an hour. 
5. A man has to take more than two steps sideways in moving 


material, 

A man or group of men has to move more than 10 tons of 
material during the hour, even though the material is moved only a 
short distance. 


These limitations, naturally, are by no means fixed, but they 
are fairly dependable guides and indicate when manual work 
becomes more or less drudgery, tedious or over fatiguing—when 


High stacking at low cost. 


for humanitarian reasons, as well as considerations of expense, 
the use of machinery is advisable and more profitable. 

The suitable machinery may be nothing more than simple 
hand-propelled machinery, such as stevedore trucks, wheelbar- 
rows, four-wheel trucks, etc., or it may be much more compli- 
cated and specialized; but, in any event, not only must the ma- 
chinery, to prove its suitability and justify its use, show a profit 
in operation while it is busy, but the nature of the installation 
must be such that the machinery can be kept busy often enough 
to pay an appreciable profit and earn its first cost within a rea- 
sonable time. 


Limitations and Fields of Common Handling Tools 


Stevedore trucks, four-wheelers, and the like are well-nigh 
indispensable about any terminal, yet they have their limitations. 
Their use should be confined so far as possible to the movement 
of loads that do not exceed 1,000 pounds and over distances not 
exceeding about 100 feet. In such service, if there is no appreci- 
able grade, these handy tools are generally economical, provided 
the movement takes place between points of receiving and dis- 
charging that are not at all fixed. With hand-lift trucks, loads of 
2,000 pounds, or somewhat more, may be negotiated, but, even 
with these admirable little units, the length of limiting eco- 
nomical haul is not greatly increased. 

Where the points between which the freight is handled are 
fixed for any considerable length of time, medium size packages 
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can be cheaply handled over distances of from 10 to 1,000 feet 
on belt conveyors, provided at least 10 tons an hour are to be 
moved over a period long enough to warrant locating the machin- 
ery as required. With portable belt conveyor sections, more- 
over, a certain amount of lifting and tiering of packages can be 
economically performed. 

For the movement of packaged freight between points from 
100 to 300 or so feet apart and not fixed, electric platform trucks 
are especially useful, while for distances up to 1,500 feet, electric 
tractors with trains of trailers are generally found more suitable, 
or a gas-tractor motive unit. Where points are fixed, monorail 
hoists often effect marked savings, especially when supple- 
mented with a fleet of beam-hoist trolley trailers. 

These units are only some of the materials-handling tools 
used extensively for handling both uniform and miscellaneous 
packages in so-called horizontal transportation. For uniform 
packages, the belt conveyor, is especially useful, provided the 
tonnage is sufficient to justify the installation of the machinery. 
These conveyors are also excellent for handling many kinds of 
bulk material when more than 20 or 30 tons an hour are moved 
between fixed points, even though used for only an hour or two 
a day. 

Chutes and roller gravity conveyors are well adapted for 
handling uniform packages. Certain classes of bulk materials 
that do not lend themselves to belt conveyor handling can often 
be moved short distances to good advantage by screw conveyors, 


















Working together, a portable platform elevator and hand truck ex- 
pedite tiering and storage. 


while free-flowing bulk material, such as wheat and other grains, 
may sometimes be transported at low cost by pneumatic means. 
When it comes to hoisting operations, the portable platform 
elevator proves extremely useful in the warehouse where stock 
is shifted only infrequently and high piling is necessary, espe- 
cially for packages ranging in weight from 500 to 2,000 pounds. 
For heavy and unwieldy packages, a locomotive crane with a 
whirler top is a convenient tool, or an overhead traveling crane. 
The latter is particularly useful where more or less fixed tasks 
are entailed and for the handling of exceptionally large pieces. 
Between the floors of warehouses, whip-hoists attached to a 
winch, capstan, or crane frequently save much time and expense, 
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if the material igs not on wheels and the hoisting is confined 
to one place. If the material is on wheels, the building elevator 
can usually be employed, or a power-driven ramp may prove 
even better. For lowering material in packages up to 500 pounds 
in weight, a gravity chute is useful, or a lowerator. Hoisting 
packages of small, uniform size in large numbers can be done 
cheaply by belt or chain elevators, while for barrels, drums, and 
the like there are barrel hoists and lowerators. For hoisting 
bulk material at low cost, in quantities of from 50 to 1,500 tons 
an hour, there are skip-hoists, though for limited lifts and large 
tonnage, 100 to 2,000 tons an hour, the inclined belt conveyor, 
when it can be used, is even more economical. 

These are simply a few of the more common materials- 
handling tools needed in most freight terminals of any size—aids 
that are extremely effective in holding down freight handling 
costs, an appraisal of the value of which is best obtained by 
investigations of specific installations, the study of attainments 
with particular types of materials-handling tools, and of indi- 
vidual systems, such as appear in these columns from time to 


time. 
Speeding-Up Large Terminal Service 


At one of the largest eastern marine terminals, an army 
base, the materials-handling equipment in use can unload 6,000 
tons of material, about 200 carloads, and place the freight com- 
pactly and neatly in the warehouse in less than ten hours, or 
4,000 tons can be unloaded and placed in the pier shed in about 
the same time. A day’s task is to unload 100 cars and place 
the 3,000 tons of freight on the first floor of the wharf shed, and 
in 55 hours four wharf shed cranes can load an 8,000-ton vessel. 

A terminal of this kind makes use of just about all approved 
types of materials-handling tools and, in addition, may even 
supply the power needed for the operation of the freight-handling 
machinery, in which case sub-station equipment, transformers, 
many motors, numerous controls of various types, battery charg- 
ing sets, much wiring, an elaborate lighting system, and other 
electrical and mechanical devices also become terminal needs. 

For the direct unloading from ship or freight car to the 
wharf shed or warehouse, the more important power-driven ma- 
terials-handling tools include powerful cranes, a monorail sys- 
tem, and both fixed and portable winches. In addition, many 
types of conveyors, industrial trucks and tractors, and trailers 
are employed. 

For conveying (horizontal movement), storage battery trac- 
tors with fleets of trailers are used, as well as many types of load- 
carrying trucks. Conveyors with power sections capable of 
being shortened or lengthened are also employed, as well as 
bridge-type cranes and telpher rigs. 


For hoisting, an elevator with a platform large enough to 
accommodate strings of loaded trailers and industrial trucks is 
in frequent service, as is also a special type of crane of great 
lifting capacity. Various types of portable and fixed winches 
and several forms of hoists are also provided. 


For inclined and vertical stacking, inclined ‘belt conveyors 
serve for handling one commodity of a kind, packages, boxes, 
or bags that are uniform in size. Supplementary equipment 
consists of portable elevators for piling operations and tier lift 
trucks. 

Each one of these appliances forms an essential unit in a 
comprehensive freight-handling system, a link selected on its 
demonstrated suitability for the work in rounding out a highly 
economical service in which the numerous materials-handling 
tools working together, rather than individually, have brought 
freight handling costs down to extremely low figures. Though 
a large military station under rigid supervision, like care in the 
selection of its materials-handling tools and in their employment 
on the part of a smaller commercial terminal will bring about 
comparable economies. 


LITERATURE ON SHIPPING EFFICIENCIES 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has completed the produc- 
tion of new literature covering efficiencies and economies ef- 
fected in preparing boxes and loads for shipment. “Doc. 
Steelstrap,” the curer of shipping ills, prescribes in each piece 
of literature for the treatment of over-heavy shipping costs and 
understrength shipping containers by the use of Acme Steelstrap. 
Many different types of shipping methods are covered, from 
Strapping cartons, or making bundles of small packages, to 
making a unit load of a thousand pieces of steel tubing. Copies 
of this literature are available with no obligation, it is stated. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
Sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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TRANSPORT LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, said January 4 he had at that time no 
plans for taking up proposed transportation legislation. He 
said he had just returned to Washington the day before and 
that he wished to discuss the subject with Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, special adviser to the committee, who is also a member 
of President Roosevelt’s special committee on transportation as 
well as a member of a similar committee on communications. 
He said he would call a meeting of the House committee prob- 
ably some time next week, at which a program for the present 
session might be discussed. 

Chairman Dill, of the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, may take up soon proposals of the railroad brotherhoods 
for legislation, particularly pension legislation. 

On the subject of general transportation legislation, how- 
ever, it is believed that action will await submission of reports 
from Coordinator Eastman and the Commission. If matters 
shape up so that a comprehensive transportation bill will not 
be submitted with the support of President Roosevelt, it may 
be that such proposals, as, for instance, the repeal or modifica- 
tion of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, may 
be pushed. The view is held in some quarters that some 
progress might be made at this session with respect to ironing 
out some of the kinks in the transportation laws, particularly 
if an attempt is not going to be made to put through legis- 
lation dealing with regulation of the competing agencies of 
transportation and reorganization of Commission regulation. 


ROOSEVELT SILENT ON TRANSPORTATION 


The subject of transportation was not referred to by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message January 3 to the seventy-third 
Congress. He said he had not come before the Congress to 
make requests for special or detailed items of legislation. Such 
requests are expected to be made from time to time later. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CLAIMS ., 


Establishment of a central authority, with power to pre- 
scribe and enforce standard specifications for containers and 
loading rules for fresh fruits and vegetables, with a view to the 
prevention of lose and damage claims, is under consideration by 
Coordinator Eastman’s coordinating committees. They are not, 
however, limited by the suggested central authority, in a search 
for methods for the reduction in the number and amount of 
claims for loss and damage of fruits and vegetables. The sug- 
gestion of such a central authority for that purpose was made 
to Coordinator Eastman by one of his regional directors. It 
was passed on to the coordinating committees for considera- 
tion in connection with ideas they may have on the subject. 

Payment of $7,246,721 by carriers in 1932 in settlement of 
loss and damage claims, caused the suggestion made by the 
regional director. The claims in that year average $8.64 a car 
on fruits and vegetables. The lowest average claim by the car 
in that year. was $1.05 on white potatoes. The highest average 
by the car was $24.89 on tomatoes. 


In a normal year the railroads handle about 1,000,000 cars of 
fruits and vegetables originating in western and gulf states and 
destined to the north and east. Nearly three-fourths of the 
claims were charged to unlocated damage, about 32 per cent, and 
about 43 per cent to rough handling of cars. 


A central agency with power to prescribe specifications and 
make and enforce rules for loading cars is suggested as one way 
to solve the problem of heavy loss and damage claims. The 
suggestion is for the setting up of an agency or the expansion 
or extension of an existing agency which will have the ability 
and will be given the power to prescribe, and the power to 
enforce standard specifications for containers and loading rules. 
A fundamental suggestion is that such an agency must be so 
organized as to command the respect of the shipper, container 
manufacturer, carrier and receiver, be independent and free from 
pressure by individual carriers or groups of carriers, shippers, 
receivers, or container manufacturers. 


According to the suggestion it would be the duty of the 
agency to study, test and prepare specifications for all containers 
for fruits and vegetables; for height of bulge pack and for 
methods of stowing, stripping and bracing; and to publish the 
specifications and rules in a uniform tariff covering all terri- 
tories, and properly police them. 

At present specifications and rules are published by E. H. 
Dulaney, J. E. Johanson and F. W. Gomph, among the agency 
tariff agents, and individual railroads. The latter, however, 
publish tariffs applying to one fruit or vegetables or containers 
for such fruit or vegetable. Some tariffs provide for containers 
differing from the so-called standard. 
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In the submittal to the coordinating committees the princi- 
pal causes for the heavy claim payments are listed as follows: 
Inadequate containers or abuse of such containers; the high 
bulge pack, improper stowing, stripping and bracing; improper 
practices of shippers and receivers; and severe handling of the 
cars by carriers. 

The bulge pack, it is asserted, was originally introduced to 
assure a full container at destination and to hold the contents 
tightly so as to prevent bruising. The urgings of the receivers 
especially and the competitive activities of shippers in one 
locality and competition between localities, it is asserted, have 
tended to push the bulge pack higher and beyond reasonable 
limits. 

Much of the damage is attributed to frail packages adopted 
before the present fast running of perishable trains. The fast 
running, the author of the suggestion said, had markedly in- 
creased the stress and strain on the cars and their contents 
without a corresponding increase in the strength of the packages. 

Coordinator Eastman said it appeared that a very large 
part of the damage claims paid on the fruit and vegetable traffic 
were the result of fragile or unsuitable crates and containers. 
It was the duty and the legal right of the carriers, he said, to 
require packaging of such a character as to insure the safe 
arrival at destination of freight fruits and vegetables under 
reasonable methods and conditions of ordinary steam train 
operation. He said it also appeared that the existing carrier 
practices in this respect were inadequate. as evidenced by the 
condition of packages on arrival at destination; and that the 
payment of claims for damaged lading, where the damage is 
primarily the result of weak, fragile and unsuitable packages, 
constitutes a preventable waste of carrier funds. Concerted 
action, he pointed out, was desirable, because it was a situation 
wherein no single carrier, without facing the penalty of a freight 
diversion, could do much towards promoting or encouraging bet- 
ter package standards. 

The thought with regard to the agency or authority was that 
it should provide for adequate opportunity for the presentation 
and consideration by the shippers of their needs and desires, 
in addition to the statutory right of review by the Commission. 


' EASTMAN INSPECTS EQUIPMENT 


Adequacy of railroad freight equipment having been ques- 
tioned, Coordinator Eastman, it has been revealed in a state- 
ment by him, caused a detailed examination of cars and 
locomotives to be made by the ‘Commission’s bureaus of safety 
and locomotive inspection to determine whether, had an antici- 
pated increase in last fall’s business taken place, the carrier 
equipment would have been adequate. 

“The facts developed by this examination,” says the state- 
ment, “lead to the conclusion that neither the fears of a freight 
car shortage nor the optimism of those who relied upon railroad 
reports of surplus equipment were fully justified.” 

Attached to the statement were tabulated results of the 
inspection undertaken at the request of the coordinator. The 
statement follows: 


\ 

Late in the summer inquiries were directed to the coordinator 
from various sources respecting the adequacy of freight equipment to 
protect possible increase in traffic during the fall months. It was 
generally recognized that considerable maintenance had been deferred 
and some doubt was expressed as to the ability of the railroads to 
meet the prospective demands. Freight car and locomotive statistics, 
maintained by the American Railway Association, and released cur- 
rently through the car service division, reflected an apparently sat- 
isfactory condition, but in view of the doubts expressed as to the 
entire accuracy of these reports, a special check was arranged for. 

The check covered a large portion of the cars reported as stored 
in serviceable condition, and most of the locomotives. It consisted 
of actual examination of the equipment by inspectors of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

‘The facts developed by this examination lead to the conclusion 

that neither the fears of a freight car shortage nor the optimism of 
——, ie relied upon railroad reports of surplus equipment were fully 
justified. 
’ Had the anticipated increase in fall business been realized, it 
is probable that the supply of serviceable cars would have been 
fully absorbed, although the surplus was apparently sufficient, at 
least numerically, to have averted a serious shortage. 

The railroads whose cars were examined reported 118,854 stored 
ears fit for the transportation of all commodities for which designed. 

The inspection developed that 55.5 per cent of these cars were 
fit for the service for which they were designed, and 4.4 per cent 
were found unfit for any service until given repairs estimated to cost 
$350 per car. The balance, comprising 40.1 per cent of the stored 
ears, were suitable for the transportation of certain commodities only. 
A further analysis of the reports shows that 56 per cent of the cars 
inspected were constructed prior to the year 1920. The cars cov- 
pom by this survey did not include cars definitely classed as “bad 
order.”’ 

The check of locomotive condition was somewhat less assuring 
than that of freight cars. 

The railroads reported 5,549 locomotives stored in serviceable 
condition. Of these 4,162 locomotives were inspected. Of those 
inspected, 3,275, or 78.7 per cent, were actually ready for service, 
while 887, or 21.3 per cent, were in need of repairs requiring three 
days or more time and the expenditure of $150 or more. 

The locomotives were further classified as to type, age and 
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tractive power. It was found that a substantial number of the 
stored locomotives were of types designed for switching and pas- 
senger service, and those whose wheel arrangement and tractive 
power would indicate their use for branch line and secondary service, 

Locomotives built prior to 1910 constitute 41.9 per cent of the 
stored power inspected, while an additional 39 per cent range from 
a 23 years of age, leaving but 19.1 per cent less than 13 years 
old. 

From the standpoint of tractive power, the adequacy of the lo- 
comotive reserve is still further out of proportion to the numerical 
ratio of stored locomotives to tottal owned. Of the units reported 
by the railroad as “stored serviceable,’ 41.5 per cent have tractive 
power less than 40,000 pounds, while 62.5 per cent rate less than 
50,000 pounds. 

__ The locomotives under consideration do not include those def- 
initely reported in Car Service Division bulletins as in ‘‘Bad Order” 
or awaiting shop for classified repairs. 


APPROPRIATION FOR EASTMAN 


The Budget submitted to Congress this week by President 
Roosevelt provides for an appropriation of the receipts from 
the assessment of $1.50 a mile imposed on railroads to meet 
the cost of the work of the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation. The principal estimated expenses for the fiscal year 
1934 of the coordinator are set forth in the Budget as follows: 
Emergency employes, departmental, $196,000; emergecny em- 
ployes, field, $130,000; travel expenses, $26,200, including $25,000 
for per diem and subsistence; supplies and materials, $6,000; 
communications service, $1,800; stenography, typewriting, print- 
ing and binding, $25,000; rents, $3,800, and equipment, $6,500. 
The total estimated expenses are set forth as $396,247. No 
specific amount was named to be appropriated from for the 
coordinator, as it will be the amount that is collected from the 
railroads. This has been estimated at approximately $400,000. 








COMPANY UNIONS 


At a conference between Coordinator Eastman and mem- 
bers of the regional coordinating committee representing the 
railroads Jan, 4 the latter outlined to Mr. Eastman what they 
thought should be done by railroad managements to obey the 
labor provisions of the emergency transportation act relating 
to company unions. The suggestions are to be reduced to writ- 
ing so that Mr. Eastman can express an opinion as to whether 
what is proposed is what is required by the law. 


FIFTY-TON BOX CARS 


The railroad regional coordinating committees have _ re- 
ceived from Coorydinator Eastman communications as to adop- 
tion of the proposed A. R. A. standard 50-ton single-sheathed 
steel box car. The coordinator is interested in the subject par- 
ticularly in connection with the possibility that, with the aid 
of PWA loans, railroads may place orders for new box cars. 


Five sample cars of the new design recommen@ed by the car 
construction committee of the mechanical  aivisi ofthe A. R.A. 
are now being tested but no final action o the Héw standard 
has been taken by the general committee of 4 mechanical 
division or by the car construction committeg¢. 


———— a [ 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED / 


No. 26312. Biggio, Inc., et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. B. & G. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, fresh or green vegetables, 
points in Ga., N. C. and S. C., to points in Ill., Mich., O., and 
Mo. Ask reparation. (R. W. Schapanski, traffic representative, 
Fruit Distributors’ Bldg., Chicago, IIl.) 

No. 26313. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al., Greenville, 
N. C., vs. C. & @. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, white potatoes, Aurora, Alfred 
and Guilford, N. C., to Louisville and Lexington, Ky. Ask rates 
and reparation. (Samuel F. Dickenson, secretary-traffic man- 
ager, Greenville, N. C.) ; 

No. 26314. Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. T. & N. O. 

Unreasonable rates, crude petroleum oil, Sulphur Mine, La., to 
Port Arthur, Tex. Asks reparation. (J. C. Beck, A. G. T. M., 
P. O. Box 1214, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

oo — Oil Company of California, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. 
a. . et al, 

Unreasonable rates, gasoline and other refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, Edmonds and Seattle, Wash., and from Willbridge, Ore., to 
points in Ore. and Wash. Asks rates and reparation. (J. D. 
Rearden, t. m., 617 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 

No. | ae = Fibre Products Co., Marion, Ind., vs. C. C. C. & 

. kn OC Gi. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, solid fibre paper boxes, 
Marion, Ind., to Birmingham, Ala., as compared with rates in 
the reverse direction and rates on the same and other commodi- 
ties from producing points including Peoria and Danville, Ill., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., to points in southern territory. Asks rates 
and reparation. (Earl W. Cox, Rome City, Ind.) 

No. 26317. The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al., Spray, 
N. C., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bituminous coal, mines in the Pocahontas 
and Tug River districts of the N. & W., mines in Group 1 of the 
Virginian, mines in the New River district of the C. & O., mines 
in the Thackara district (Group 5), and Kenova district (Group 
6) of the N. & W., and from mines in the Kanawha district 
(Groups 2 and 3) of the C. & O. to Spray, Draper and Leakes- 
ville, N. C. Ask cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 
(E. D, Pitcher, secretary and treasurer, Spray, N. C.) 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


HE last week, with its New Year holiday, has been a slow one 

in the full cargo trades. No grain cargoes were reported 
fixed and berth business, which has been fairly active recently, 
was also in the doldrums, There were a few trans-Atlantic 
sugar fixtures, one coal cargo for South America and miscel- 
laneous time charters. The tankers division also reflected the 
holiday inertia. 

Among the sugar fixtures was a steamer of 1,475 net tons 
from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom-Continent, done on the 
basis of about 14s for prompt loading. A 1,868-ton vessel was 
closed for a cargo from Santo Domingo or Cuba to United King- 
dom-Continent, also for prompt loading, rate not given. 

The coal cargo was a Swedish motorship of 3,209 net tons, 
from Hamtpon Roads to Rio de Janeiro for February, no rate 
reported. 

Most of the time charters were for the West Indies trade 
and for spot loading. In addition two vessels, one of 2,989 and 
another of 1,884 net tons, were engaged for one voyage each from 
North of Hatteras to the River Plate for January loading. 

Tanker fixtures were mostly confined to California business, 
including a 4,855-ton motorship from California to Montevideo 
for five trips, dirty, done on the basis of 12s 10%d for February- 
March loading, and another of 3,760 net tons from California 
to the Mediterranean, at 16s for April loading. From the Gulf 
a 9,000-ton vessel was fixed for a clean cargo to Salonica and 
Piraeus at 8s 9d for late January. 

General Pacific chartering continued its activity, with a 
number of wheat cargoes from British Columbia to the United 
Kingdom and several long voyage time charters. 

In a joint announcement, P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship Company, 
and Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Steamship Line, 
revealed that a plan is being worked out for a reorganization of 
the Munson Line which, if it is approved, will result in the 
acquisition by the I. M. M.-Roosevelt company of a substantial 
majority of the common stock of the Munson Line. The state- 
ment added that the International Mercantile Marine Company 
would act as managers and operators of all the Munson Line 
properties, with the assistance of Frank C. Munson and Carlos 
W. Munson and the officials of both companies, in the event of 
approval. 

Mr. Munson and Mr. Franklin emphasized their belief that 
the reorganization would be in the best interests of all the 
security holders of the Munson Line and general creditors and 
for the upbuilding of the American merchant marine, particu- 
larly the service of the Munson Line to South America. 

Although no details of the terms of the agreement were 
given, it is believed that the offices of the Munson Line will be 
transferred to the I. M. M. headquarters and that the Munson 
fleet will be berthed at the I. M. M.’s terminal. 


SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


Advocating continuance of government aid to the merchant 
marine ag essential to*that part of the fleet operating in foreign 
service, the Shipping Board, in its seventeenth annual report, 
recommends legislation for revision of the form of government 
subsidy on account of the popular misconception as to the pur- 
pose of ocean mail contracts. Instead of the continued use of 
“ocean mail contracts,’ which it calls a misnomer for the char- 
acter of service rendered, the aid, it says, might more properly 
be granted for maintenance of essential services on “government 
contract routes.” 

This is the last annual report covering activities of the old 
United States Shipping Board, the members of which were H. I. 
Cone, chairman; David T. Todd, vice-chairman, and Gatewood 
S. Lincoln, commissioner. The old board was abolished on 
August 10, 1933, when the order of President Roosevelt, dated 
June 10, transferring the functions of the Shipping Board, includ- 
ing those over and in respect to the United States Shipping 
Board Fleet Corporation, to the Department of Commerce, be- 
came operative. Its successor is the Shipping Board Bureau in 
that department. 

_ The following recommendations are submitted to Congress 
in this annual report in compliance with the requirement of sec- 
tion 12 of the shipping act of 1916: 








Realizing that government aid to the merchant marine is essential 
to the maintenance and development of that portion of the fleet which 
operates in foreign trade, the board strongly recommends a contin- 
uance of federal appropriations for this purpose. Because, however, 
a popular misconception as to the purpose of ocean mail contracts, 
legislation should be enacted providing for revision of this form of 
government subsidy. Instead of using the present designation, ‘‘ocean 
mail contracts’’-—a misnomer for the character of service rendered— 
the aid might more properly be granted for maintenance of esesntial 
services on ‘‘government contract routes.” It should be based, as now 
on building and operating differentials, and machinery should be set 
up for the periodical examination and possible revision of the amount 
of subsidy received by each American carrier. 

Provision should be made for tax exemption on American vessels 
operating in foreign trade, including a provision whereby deductions 
shall be allowed from taxable incomes derived from operating profits 
to the extent that such profits are devoted to new ship construction 
in American yards. 

Legislation should be enacted looking to the transfer to privately 
owned American shipping interests of the peace-time business now 
handied by Army and Navy transports and by the vessels owned and 
chartered by the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 

Funds should be appropriated to carry into effect the act of Con- 
gress approved February 23, 1925, providing for the creation of a 
naval reserve. 

Proposals have frequently been made to establish ‘‘free ports’’ or 
foreign trade zones in ports of the United States, and several bills to 
that end have been introduced in Congress. In view of differences of 
opinion as to whether or not the establishment of these zones would 
benefit American shipping, it might well be considered whether their 
establishment in this country, if sanctioned by Congress, should not 
first be undertaken on a limited scale under direct authority of the 
federal government. 

It is recommended that the limitation of $185,000,000 on the 
amount of construction loans as prescribed in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1932, page 21, be removed, and that the 
Shipping Board be authorized to enter into contracts to make loans 
up to the ultimate amount of the fund, namely, $250,000,000, the 
board, however, not to obligate itself to make actual disbursements 
of money in excess of the available cash balance standing at the 
time to the credit of said fund. 

It is recommended that section 11 (a) Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
be further amended to provide that the contributions to the construc- 
tion loan fund by the United States Shipping Board be permitted to 
continue until such sums, plus appropriations by Congress, reach the 
maximum of $250,000,000 provided by section 202 (b) Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928. 

It is highly important that legislation be enacted granting au- 
thority to the board to extend, rearrange, or hold in abeyance pay- 
ments due the construction loan fund,:under certain restrictions which 
would protect the interest of the government, substantially as pro- 
vided in House Joint Resolution 328, Seventy-second Congress. 

Subsection (f) of section 11 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
should be amended so as to authorize the Shipping Board to purchase 
vessels sold under foreclosure of mortgages held by the board on 
account of construction loans. 

Changes should be made in the present laws relating to the divi- 
sion of damages in cases of collisions of vessels at sea, to conform to 
the proposals of the International Marine Convention of 1910. These 
changes should be brought about by legislation rather than by treaty. 

. Legislation should be enacted repealing certain laws which per- 
mit alien seamen who have filed declarations of intention to become 
citizens of the United States and who have served for 3 years on Ameri- 
can vessels to be classed and hold the same status as American-born 
or fully naturalized citizens. This proposed legislation is substantially 
embodied in H. R. 6710, Seventy-second Congress. 

Recommendation is made that legislation looking to the adoption 
of The Hague rules, substantially as provided in S. 482, Seventy-sec- 
ond Congress, should be enacted at an early date. 

The International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, signed in 
London on May 31, 1929, by delegates from 18 governments, including 
the government of the United States, should be ratified and given 
full effect by Congress. 

The coastwise laws should be amended so as to make it unlawful 
for ships of foreign flag to engage in so-called ‘‘voygaes to nowhere’’— 
voyages ss at ports of the United States and terminating at 
the same place of embarkation, without touching at a foreign port, 
substantially as provided in H. R. 8875, Seventy-second Cogrness. 

Legislation should be enacted providing that when international 
loans are advanced by the United States government for the pur- 
chase of American commodities and manufactured products, at least 
one-half of the movement should take place in American ships, pro- 
vided the rates quoted by American flag carriers are reasonable as 
compared with the rates quoted my competing foreign ships operating 
in regular services. 

Section 18 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 should be amended 
so as to empower the Secretary of commerce to waive any penalty pro- 
vided for violations of the section if, in his opinion, arrived at as the 
result of reasonable investigation, the violation was unaccompanied 
by any willful negligence or intention of fraud. 

Section 1 of the Shipping Act of 1916, should be amended so as 
to include ocean tramps in the definition of ‘‘common carrier by water 
in foreign commerce.”’ 

Section 18 of the Shipping Act of 1916, should be amended so as to 
require interstate carriers by water’°who are engaged in coastwise 
commerce to file and observe their actual rates, in the same manner 
that intercoastal carriers are now required to do under the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act, 1916. 


The operating loss of the Merchant Fleet Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, was approximately $5,387,000, 
which is $3,044,000 below the 1932 loss and $35,613,000 below 
the loss sustained in 1924. 
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In the fiscal year sales of 184 vessels were authorized, in- 
cluding 52 ships belonging to four established cargo services and 
125 vessels sold for scrapping. As of June 30, 1933, the number of 
services still being operated for Shipping Board account had been 
reduced from 9 to 5. 

An order of the board, promulgated in the year, required that 
in future sales of ships the purchase price, plus any expenditures 
for repairs or reconditioning, should approximate the open mar- 
ket value of the vessel when placed in sound condition. This 
new sales policy was adopted in order to protect the private 
market and to prevent further overtonnaging of the coastwise 
and intercoastal trades. 

The fiscal year saw the completion of all commercial con- 
tracts previously placed with the private shipyards of the United 
States and a consequent marked decline in employment of ship- 
yard personnel. 

The only new contract for ocean-going ships was for two 
cargo vessels. Because of the business depression, orders for 
small craft, particularly the nonseagoing type, have been greatly 
reduced. 

Advances made from the construction loan fund in the fiscal 
year totaled $24,549,738.63, as contrasted with $50,817,809.29 for 
the year ended June 30, 1932. : 

From the inception of the construction loan fund the board 
had authorized loans totaling $147,752,146.66, of which amount 
$147,123,224.57 had been advanced up to and including June 30, 
1933. 


SHIPPING LINES’ GIFTS BARRED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Action by the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, holder 
of a government mail subsidy contract, in sending boxes of 
cigars to Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
in charge of the Shipping Board Bureau of the department, and 
officers and employes of the Shipping Board Bureau, as Christ- 
mas presents, brought forth a memorandum from Mr. Mitchell 
not only forbidding acceptance of gifts or gratuities by Depart- 
ment of Commerce employes under his jurisdiction, but also 
requiring return of any gifts received from those with whom 
the government had business relations. The cigars, according 
to Mr. Mitchell, were 50-cent cigars. He said a “wagon-load” 
was sent to the Shipping Board Bureau. 

Miss Berta Lee Nolen, secretary to Mr. Mitchell, received 
a small compact from Hardin B. Arledge, representative in 
Washington of steamship companies and of the Middle West 
Foreign Trade Committee. Mr. Mitchell required her to return 
the gift to Mr. Arledge. 


“I do not think it good practice for a government official or 
employe to accept gifts or gratuities, even of small value, from 
those with whom he has business relations or with whom he 
may have business relations,” said Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell also said any gifts received by employes from 
donors covered by his memorandum should be returned. He 
sent a letter to the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation advis- 
ing it he was returning the box of cigars sent to him. In this 
letter he said he did not think it good practice for a government 
official to accept gifts, even of small value, from those with 
whom he had business relations or those with whom he might 
have business relations. He wrote a similar letter to Mr. 
Arledge, advising him he had requested Miss Nolen to “return 
to you the small package which you sent her a few days ago.” 

The assistant. secretary’s memorandum on the subject of 
gifts was addressed to Hutch I. Cone, Charles Mck. Saltzman 
and Thomas M. Woodward, members of the advisory committee 
of the U. S. Shipping Board Bureau; Eugene L. Vidal, director of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics; George R. Putnam, commissioner, 
Bureau of Lighthouses; Raymond S. Patton, director, Bureau of 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; D. N. Hoover, assistant director, 
Steamboat Inspection and Navigation Bureau; and Arthur J. 
Tyrer, assistant director, Steamship Inspection and Navigation 
Bureau. 

In his memorandum Mr. Mitchell pointed out the criminal 
code of the United States expressly prohibited government offi- 
cial or employes “from accepting a gratuity with intent to have 
his decision or action on any question or matter influenced 
thereby.” 

“It may be argued,” continued Mr. Mitchell, “by any officer 
or employe of the government who is willing to accept gratuities 
from guch sources (persons with whom government business is 
transacted) that he had no intention of having his decisions, 
concerning matters coming before him, influenced as a result. 
Those who are familiar with public affairs know that the object 
of the giving of gratuities is to influence favorable action by 
those who receive them and that such object is, to a greater or 
less degree, obtained in a large percentage of the cases.” 
“They did not send me a box of cigars last year when I was 
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not Assistant Secretary of Commerce,” said Mr. Mitchell in dis- 
cussing the action of the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation. 

“And I presume they will not send me a box of cigars next 
year,” he added. 

Under the ocean mail subsidy contract held by the Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation the government agrees to pay a 
total of approximately $12,000,000 for a ten-year period beginning 
October 1, 1931, or approximately $1,200,000 annually, according 
to the Post Office Department which has charge of the ocean 
mail contracts. 

In a letter to Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Arledge said he was sorry 
“the Christmas spirit prompted me to send the small inex- 
pensive compact to Miss Nolen, your secretary, particularly if it 
has caused irritation or embarrassment to anyone.” 

“In view of the fact that some of the press have erroneously 
stated that I am an agent of the New York company who you 
state made a number of presents of cigars, I think it proper 
the record should be made clear,’ continued Mr. Arledge. “I 
am in no way connected with the New York company referred to. 
I represent southern shipping companies and have represented 
southern shipping companies since 1919, as you may know. I 
handle for my people matters before almost every department 
of the government, including the solicitation of cargo controlled 
by government departments or the movement of which results 
from contracts for projects let by government departments.” 

Mr. Arledge said when he sent the compact to Miss Nolen 
is was simply intended as a holiday greeting “in appreciation 
of her courteous and efficient manner in enabling me to com- 
municate with you when I was unable to talk with you per- 
sonally.” 

“I sent no gift of any description to an official or anyone in 
the government who was or is in a position to make any recom- 
mendation or decision respecting any matter in which my people 
are interested,” said he, and added: 


In conclusion I would like to add that I have yet to have a gov- 
ernment official or employe approach me with any proposal of an im- 
proper nature or suggest a favor in return for a reward of any de- 
scription. The custom of giving inexpensive gifts to employes, both 
in the government service and in private industry, has prevailed for 
many years and I do not believe any of the recipients have been im- 
properly influenced by such acts. 


PANAMA CANAL REPORT 


Revision of the basis on which tools are assessed on vessels 
transiting the Panama Canal is urged by Governor J. L. Schley 
in his annual report to the Secretary of War. 

Unequal treatment of vessels and loss of revenue to the 
canal result from the dual measurement system for determining 
net tonnage, according to the governor. 

“Ships pay widely divergent amounts per ton of their actual 
earning capacity because the tolls are limited by a measurement 
of net tonnage which is not related closely to earning capacity,” 
said the governor in his letter transmitting the report. “The 
divergence grows greater year by year, and correspondingly the 
revenues of the government are unwarrantably and unnecessarily 
depleted through our inability, under the present law, to collect 
tolls on an equitable and uniform basis. Our method for the 
collection of tolls should be revised by the adoption of the single 
basis of the uniform Panama Canal rules of measurement, and 
legislation to attain this end is earnestly recommended.” 

In the year ended June 30, 1933, transits of the canal by 
ships paying tolls amounted to 4,494 as against 4,506 in the fiscal 
year 1932 and 5,529 in the fiscal year 1931. Tolls on ocean 
vessels totaled $19,620,458.53 in the fiscal year 1933 as against 
$20,707,377.05 in 1932 and $24,645,456.57 in 1931. 

Cargo passing through the canal totaled 18,177,728 tons in 
the fiscal year 1933 as against 19,807,998 tons in 1932 and 25,082, 
800 tons in 1931. 

The capital investment of the canal at the beginning of the 
fiscal year covered by the report was stated as $533,106,009.47 
and the net revenue represented a return of 2.23 per cent on 
the investment. The net revenues from the canal operations 
proper were $10,775,500.75, while the combined net revenues 
accruing from the canal and its business units totaled $11,911, 
209.37. The report said the foregoing figures did not include the 
operations carried on with the funds of the Panama Railroad 
Company which resulted in a net profit of $784,432.28. 

Discussing traffic in the fiscal year 1933, the report said: 


With respect to the four features usually considered in canal 
traffic—transits, canal net tonnage, tolls, and tons of cargo carrier— 
the traffic in 1933 was the lowest since 1923 for transits, tolls and net 
tonnage, and the lowest since 1922 for cargo tonnage. 

Four major periods are discernible in the history of traffic through 
the canal to date. After the opening of the canal on August 1), 
1914, there was a slow growth through 8 years, in which the maximum 
of transits was 2,892, in 1921, until the beginning of the California 
oil traffic, which was primarily responsible for raising the transits 
to 3,967 in 1923 and 5,230 in 1924. Traffic continued at about the 1924 
level until the business expansion brought a considerably increased 
volume toward the end of the decade. Transits reached a peak of 
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6,456 in 1928; tolls $27,127,376.91 and cargo, 30,663,006 tons, both in 
1929; and net tonnage, canal measurement, 29,980,614 tons, in 1930. 
From those levels there has been a downward movement which 
halted, at least temporarily, in the later months of the fiscal year 1933. 

In the downward trend, the traffic reached its lowest point in 
July and August, 1932. The daily average movement of cargo was 
40,645 tons in July and the average transits and tolls reached_low 
marks of 10.13 and $46,479.00 per day, respectively, in August. From 
that point traffic gained each month, due principally to the seasonal 
movement of wheat from the Pacific coast of North America, to the 
end of the calendar year. Beginning with January, 1933, a decline 
began but the traffic did not come down to the levels of July and 
August, 1932, and toward the end of the year the tendency was toward 
an increase in traffic. 


Dual Measurement System 


Explaining the situation as to the method of levying tools 
and giving the reasons why a revision is urged the report says: 


Under the existing law, tolls on commercial vessels using the 
canal are levied on the basis of $1.20 per net ton, on tonnage as deter- 
mined under the Panama Canal rules of measurement, for laden 
ships, and $0.72 per net ton, measured under the canal rules, for 
ships in ballast, with the limitation that the amount collectible shall 
not exceed $1.25 per net ton nor be less than $0.75 per net ton as 
determined under the rules of measurement for registry in the United 
States. 

The Panama Canal rules of measurement determine the net ton- 
nage as the interior spaces of actual earning capacity, in tons of 100 
cubic feet. The United States rules for measurement for registry 
exempt from inclusion in the net tonnage many spaces which have 
actual earning capacity. The result of this is, generally, that tolls on 
laden vessels transiting the canal are usually paid on the basis of 
$1.25 times the United States net tonnage, and tolls on ballast vessels 
at $0.72 times the Panama Canal net tonnage. In a few cases the 
product of $1.20 times the canal net is slightly less than $1.25 times 
the United Staets net, and tolls are paid on the canal basis; there 
are other and more frequent cases of ships in ballast in which the 
Panama Canal net tonnage times $0.72 is in excess of $1.25 times 
the United States net, in which case the latter figure is the amount 
collectible. Such vessels pay less than $0.72 per net ton, canal 
measurement, for transit either in ballast or laden. On small vessels 
such as tugs, the United States measurement sometimes indicates 
negative net tonnage, and such vessels make the transit without 
payment of tolls. 

Registry rules were not designed as a suitable basis for the col- 
lection of canal tolls and their application to the Panama Canal tolls 
has resulted in misunderstandings, inequalities, injustices, and depriv- 
ing the government of proper revenue. The canal administration has 
recommended the use of the canal rules only and, in order that 
approximately the same general level of tolls may be charged as 
under the present system, has recommended that if the canal rules 
alone be used the rates should be set at approximately $1 per net ton 
for laden vessels and 40 per cent less, or 60 cents, for vessels in 
ballast. 

When this suggestion was first made it would have meant a 
slight decrease in the tolls collected. In later year, however, due to 
the reduction of the net tonnage of vessels aS measured under the 
United States registry rules, adoption of the proposed canal rules and 
rates would have meant an increase in the total tolls. Some vessels 
would pay more, some less than at present, in proportion to the 
undercharges or overcharges under the present dual system. The 
opposition of operators of vessels which would pay more has pre- 
vented the passage of corrective legislation. 


PANAMA CANAL AND RAILROAD STUDY 


Secretary of War Dern has announced that the University 
of Chicago, at his request, will make a study of the Panama 
Canal and its adjunct, the Panama Railroad Company. The 
study will be made under the direction of Professor Marshall E. 
Dimock of the university’s Department of Political Science. 

“In view of the present-day trend toward government-owned 
corporations,” said Secretary Dern, “principal emphasis will be 
placed on a study of the Panama Railroad Company.” 

Secretary Dern said the company, the stock of which is held 
for the government by the Secretary of War, was one of the 
oldest existing examples of conducting a government function 
by means of a corporation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, the federal govern- 
ment spent $116,365,332.19 on river and harbor and flood con- 
trol work, according to the annual report of the Chief of En- 
gineers of the army. Of that total, $69,589,208.04 was spent on 
maintenance and improvement of river and harbor works. 

The water-borne commerce for the calendar year 1932 

totaled 342,488,723 tons, having a reported value of $10,910,- 
429,345, according to the report. 
_ In the fiscal year 1932-1933 the 9-foot waterway connect- 
ing the Great Lakes at Chicago with the Mississippi River 
afforded by the authorized project for the Illinois River was 
opened to traffic, it was pointed out. Excellent progress was 
made, it was stated, on the improvement of the inland-waterway 
system, on the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, on the 
improvement of the seacoast harbors, and on the intracoastal 
Waterway systems. 

The report stated that the policy of executing work by 
contract when reasonable bids were received was continued, 
and in the fiscal year 56.9 per cent of work was done by con- 
tract and 43.1 per cent with government plant and hired labor. 
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An allotment of $18,500 for dredging in the Maurice River, 
New Jersey, has been approved by the Secretary of War. 

Budget estimates for regular river and harbor work for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, were transmitted to Congress 
this week by President Roosevelt. In explanation of the esti- 
mates the Bureau of the Budget said: 


Included in the annual appropriations under this head is the 
maintenance and improvement of existing river and harbor works; 
flood control on the Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers; and emer- 
gency fund for flood control on tributaries of the Mississippi River. 

The total amounts provided in the 1935 Budget for these purposes 


are: Maintenance and improvement of existing river and harbor 
works, $29,985,359; flood control, Mississippi River, $9,746,880; flood 
control, Sacramento River, $95,000; and emergency fund for flood 


control on tributaries of the Mississippi River, $341,373; a total of 
$40,168,612. Of this total, $15,782,294 is available from unexpended 
balances of prior appropriations, so that the amount submitted in 
the Budget for appropriation is the difference, namely, $24,386,318. 
This is a net reduction of $12,401,886 compared with the total author- 
ized for obligation in 1934. With the exception of one case involving 
continuing contracts for work on Great Lakes connecting channels, 
only maintenance work is provided for in connection with rivers and 
harbors and flood control, adequate funds for new construction work 
during 1935 having been provided by the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. 


Corps of Engineers 


Falling under this head are the following permanent appropria- 
tions: Removing obstructions in Mississippi, Atchafalaya, and Old 
Rivers; operating snag and dredge boats on upper Mississippi, Illinois, 
and Minnesota Rivers; maintenance of channel, South Pass, Missis- 
sippi River; examinations and surveys at South Pass, Mississippi 
River; gaging waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries; operating 
snag boats on the Ohio River, permanent international commission 
of congresses of navigation; operating and care of canals and other 
works of navigation; and funds contributed and advanced for river 
and harbor improvements and flood control. The Budget estimate 
of the amount necessary to provide for these fixed charges in 1935 
is $10,053,250. 


The Secretary of War has approved allotment of $73,000 for 
repairs to the entrance channel at St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.; 
$250,000 for dredging in the James River, Va., and $30,000 for 
maintenance of the deep sea channel at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, Ore., and Wash. 

An allotment of $180,000 to the corps of engineers, War 
Department, for improvements at Fairport Harbor, Ohio, has 
been announced by the Public Works Administration. The plans 
provide for deepening the channel to 25 feet from the entrance 
to the harbor to the turning basin. Local interests have agreed 
to supply the lands and easements necessary to complete the 
project, which will provide more than 10,000 man-months em- 
ployment. 

The improvement will provide more accessible and safer 
navigation and is expected to increase commercial traffic in the 
harbor, which amounted to $3,900,000 in 1932, according to the 
PWA., 

An allotment of $15,000 to the corps of engineers for dredging 
a six-foot channel at the junction of the River Styx and Apal- 
achicola rivers, Fla., was also announced. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modification of agreements, 
filed in compliance with section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended, have been approved by the Department of Commerce: 


2354—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and A/B Svenska 
Amerika Linien (Swedish American Line): Provides for through 
booking of passengers between San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor 
and Gothenburg, Sweden, with interchange at New York or transfer 
at New York and Halifax. 

2605—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation: The parties by this agreement provide for 
through transportation of shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, 
apricot kernels, and hops, from Pacific Coast ports to Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, with transshipment at New York. 

2676—Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation and Mobile, Miami & 
Gulf Steamship Company: The parties by this agreement provide for 
through transportation of disinfectant and cattle dip from Boston, 
Mass., to San Juan, Arroyo, Ponce, Mayaguez, Aguadilla and Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New Orleans. 


Agreements Modified 


Brazil-United States Freight Conference (197-5): Extends opera- 
tive period of Conference Agreement through January 31, 1934. 

World Cruise Agreement (Conference Agreement No. 120-4-1-A): 
Agreement between member lines of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Confrence records the conditions to be observed by signatory lines 
for or in connection with passenger traffic booked for world cruises 
between date of approval and March 1, 1934. 


INTERCOASTAL AGREEMENTS 


The Department of Commerce has approved conference 
agreement No. 234-1, submitted by the United States Inter- 
coastal conference, recording participation of the Nelson Steam- 
ship Company in the new intercoastal agreement. The Nelson 
line had protested against the agreement. 

The department also has approved the agreement between 
members of the intercoastal conference and the Calmar Steam- 
ship Corporation providing a means of adjusting, as far as prac- 
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ticable, existing differences between the present conference 
rates, rules and regulations and those of the Calmar Steam- 
ship Corporation applicable for or in connection with trans- 
portation of cargo in the intercoastal trade. 


HAMMOND TARIFFS NOT SUSPENDED 


The Department of Commerce did not suspend the tariffs 
of the Hammond Steamship Company protested by the Gulf 
Intercoasital Conference. They were effective December 30. 
(See Traffic World, December 23, p. 1133.) 


SHIPPING BOARD BUREAU 


An estimate of $219,216 for the Shipping Board Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce for its appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935, is carried’ in the budget transmitted 
to Congress this week by President Roosevelt. This is a de- 
crease of $32,784 as compared with the current appropriation. 

The Budget carried no recommendation for an appropriation 
for the Merchant Fleet Corporation, the ship operating agency 
of the government, other than making available receipts from 
liquidation and other sources for meeting expenses. 


INTERCOASTAL CODE 


The intercoastal lines have sent to W. H. Davis, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the National Recovery Administration, a pro- 
posed code of fair competition for the intercoastal shipping in- 
dustry. The code contains a provision for establishment of 
minimum rates. At the NRA it was stated with respect to the 
code that copies would not ‘be made available for public inspec- 
tion until the code had been gone over, and revised if necessary, 
for public hearing. ‘That is the practice followed by the NRA 
with respect to all codes submitted to it. 


ARMY TO PURCHASE AIRPLANES 


With $7,500,000 provided by the PWA, the Secretary of War 
has announced that the army air corps will purchase 30 attack 
planes, 46 bombardment planes and 24 pursuit planes, Invita- 
tions for bids were to be sent out from Wright Field, O. 


PWA MONEY FOR AVIATION 


An allotment of $478,300 to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics for the construction of a full-speed wind 
tunnel for experimental purposes at Langley Field, Va., has 
been announced by the Public Works Administration. 

In the past year the speed of certain military and com- 
mercial planes was increased to 200 miles, and the prospect 
of still faster planes in the near future demands the solution 
of new and important aerodynamic and physical problems in 
connection with airplane construction, according to the admin- 
istration, which adds: 


The present experimental wind tunnel is the only one available 
in the United States for both service and commercial planes and its 
wind velocity does not provide for practical testing of the more mod- 
ern planes, which are constantly increasing their cruising speed. 

Both service and commercial constructors depend, in large meas- 
ure, on the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for funda- 
— researches that underlie aviation progress in the United 
States. 

The proposed tunnel will be capable of producing air speeds up 
to 500 miles an hour. It will be 154 feet long by 51 feet wide and 25 
feet high. Work can be started in 30 days and will furnish about 
1600 man-months employment. 


AERONAUTICS BRANCH 


The budget transmitted to Congress this week by President 
Roosevelt carries an estimate of $5,205,332 for the work of the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935, as against $5,172,500 for the current 
fiscal year. 


FEDERAL AIR TRANSPORT /POLICIES 


Organization of an interdepartmental committee on air 
transport system to coordinate federal policies with respect 
to air transportation in the United States, was announced Jan- 
uary 3 at the Department of Commerce. The committee was 
formed under the sponsorship of the Secretary of War, the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Eugene L. Vidal, director of aeronautics of the Department 
of Commerce, is chairman of the committee. The Post Office 
Department representative is William W. Howes, Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, and the War Department member is 
Major General Benjamin D. Foulois, chief of the army air corps. 

All matters pertaining to the air transport system in the 
United States which may affect two or more of these depart- 
ments will be referred to the committee. These will include 
such projects as the establishment of new lighted and radio- 
equipped airways and new air passenger lines. Studies will be 
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undertaken with the object of coordinating various phases of 
air transportation so that the greatest benefit may be derived 
by all users of the system. Matters which are of interest only 
to one department will not be within the scope of the com. 
mittee’s duties. 

The committee will meet at least twice monthly on days 
selected by its chairman, 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 


The estimates of appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, total $677,014,240, 
and the postal revenues, predicated on a continuation of the 
3-cent postage rate for non-local first-class mail, are estimated 
at $585,000,000, indicating a deficienc y of $92,014,240 for 1935, pay- 
able from the general fund of the Treasury, according to the 
Budget transmitted to Congress this week by President Roose- 
velt. In his Budget message the President specifically urged 
that the 3-cent non-local first-class mail rate be continued, assert- 
ing it was highly important that that be done. 

The deficiency for the current fiscal year for the postal 
service was estimated at $69,595,025. 

Transportation expenses, exclusive of personnel, for the 
fiscal year 1935, are estimated at $129,000,000, compared with 
$129,258,000 for the current fiscal year. This is exclusive of 
steamship and aircraft subsidies and includes costs for trans- 
portation of the mail by railroad and other transport agencies. 


Steamship and Aircraft Subsidies 


With reference to subsidies paid by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Budget, in its explanatory synopsis, said: 

The so-called ‘‘subsidies’’ for transportation of mails by steam- 
ships of American registry and by aircraft are estimated at a total 
of $42,250,000 for 1935 and $41,750,000 for 1934, an increase of $500,000. 
These totals are made up of $28,000,000 for steamship subsidy for 
1935, the same as for 1934, and $14,250,000 for aircraft subsidy for 
1935 compared with $13,750,000 for 1934. The subsidy for steamships 
of American registry carrying foreign mails is computed as the differ- 
ence between the amount paid under contracts with the Post Office 
Department and the estimated amount it would have cost to carry 
such mail at poundage rates by ships of foreign registry. The subsidy 
for American aircraft for carrying both domestic and foreign mails 
is computed as the difference between the amounts paid under con- 
tract with the department and the estimated postal revenues derived 
from such air mail. 


THE BURLINGTON ZEPHYR 


The principal cities of the east, from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Chicago, will soon be host to The Burlington Zephyr, the 
system’s first streamline stainless steel two mile a minute 
motorized train, according to an announcement by Albert Cots- 
worth, Jr., passenger traffic manager. The three car articulated 
unit with its 600 horse power Diesel motor is nearing comple- 
tion in Philadelphia. Philadelphia will be first to inspect this 
cruiser of the rails, as it will move directly for an all day 
premiere to the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. New York City will have it for two days and Washing- 
ton will have an early preview before the train comes to Chi- 
cago. 

In advanee of the actual appearance of the finished air- 
conditioned train an 8-foot model built to exacting scale will 
be on exhibition at the National Automobile Show in New 
York, January 6 to 13. This is the first time that a railroad 
train has been so honored by the automotive industry, the 
reason being the aero-dynamic lines that are being stressed 
so vigorously by motor car manufacturers in their models for 
1934. 

“With the completion of this eastern tour, the Zephyr 
should reach Chicago late in March,” said Mr. Cotsworth. “We 
were naturally keen to have our new type train on our own 
rails as soon as possible but so great was the desire to see 
the Zephyr in action in the east, that railway men and their 
friends could not be denied. It is quite logical to do this as the 
complete construction will be done at Philadelphia. 

“Of course, every city and town on the Burlington will have 
a good look at this train. We will ‘let her out’ to be sure on 
that great stretch of track between Chicago and Aurora, where 
the Texas and Pacific performed. Crowds coming to the Union 
Station will have ample opportunity for a ‘close-up.’ We plan 
running her up to St. Paul and Minneapolis and after that St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, Denver, and other places 
where the Burlington serves will have a chance to inspect 
our contribution to the so-called new era in rail transportation.” 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY. 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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TRUCKERS FOR REGULATION 


LANS for the creation of a national organization of common 

carrier highway transport operators, independent of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., the organization created prin- 
cipally for code purposes, embracing all types of truck opera- 
tion, were drawn up at a meeting January 2 in Chicago of some 
of the largest motor transport operators in eight central western 
states. The group included the principal operators originally 
responsible for organization of the American Highway Freight 
Association, which was incorporated in the existing national 
organization at the time of the latter’s creation. It announced 
early enactment of federal regulation governing interstate motor 
transport operations as its immediate objective. 

Though it has been known that many common carrier 
operators have been dissatisfied with the way things were go- 
ing since conduct of the national affairs of the trucking interests 
were put in the hands of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., with particular reference to alleged dominance of that 
organization by truck manufacturers, those responsible for the 
Chicago meeting disavowed any desire to embarrass that organi- 
zation or in any way to oppose its handling of code and other 
matters affecting truck operators of all kinds. The new organi- 
zation, as conceived, will be composed strictly of common car- 
rier operators and will be the militant representative of that 
group, as distinguished from other classes of operators. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of the association embracing all 
the truck interests, made a trip from Washington to attend the 
Chicago meeting in what was reported to have been an effort 
to prevent the break from the existing organization. Despite 
that, the Chicago meeting decided to call a general meeting of 
all common carrier operators of the country for January 12, 
in Chicago, to complete the formation of their organization. 
The name of National Highway Freight Association was tenta- 
tively chosen for the new common carrier group and it was 
said that it would be incorporated, on a non-profit basis. 

J. L. Keeshin, former president of the American Highway 
Freight Association, in a statement after the meeting, insisted 
that the new organization would work in harmony with the 
existing association and was in no way opposed to the trucking 
code fostered by it. 

“The major operators in the common carrier group are 
convinced that their only salvation is federal regulation,” he 
explained. “The American Highway Freight Association orig- 
inally sponsored such regulation and drew up a bill to present 
to Congress. We expect to continue along the same line, both 
as a matter of protecting ourselves and of keeping faith with 
the public and the other interests we dealt with.” 

Mr. Keeshin pointed out that the Association of Railway 
Executives, in its brief to Coordinator Eastman in response to 
his questionnaire on regulation of competing forms of trans- 
portation, had recommended the American Highway Freight 
Association bill in full, and said it had received commendation 
in other quarters as a fair and intelligent solution of the exist- 
ing regulatory problem, so far as it affected the highway oper- 
ators. After many months of discussion, it was said, the ma- 
jority of the large common carrier operators of the country 
were still of the opinion that it represented, at least in its main 
outlines, the best interest of all concerned—the public as well 
as the various transportation interests. 

“Now is the time, if ever, to get a reasonable bill put through 
Congress,” asserted Mr. Keeshin. “We want permanent regula- 
tion, under the same body that regulates the railroads. We feel 
that, in that way, we shall be assured of fair treatment, that the 
interest of the public will be protected, and that the way will be 
Daved for a settlement of our difficulties with other forms of 
transportation. 

“The code is all right as far as it goes, but it is a temporary 
affair, with no promise of settling the differences between dif- 
ferent forms of transportation, or of bringing about coordination, 
sO much talked about. The common carrier truck operator feels 
that he would be at the mercy of the railroads if he were 
under a code and they were not. There would be no assurance, 
once the truck operator’s rates were set by a code, that the 
railroads could not cut under them. If the rates of both the 
truck operator and the railroad are under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, we have no fear but that we shall receive just 
treatment.” 

Mr. Keeshin took occasion to refer to rumors to the effect 





that his company, Keeshin Motor Express, was controlled by 
railroad money, which he said had been circulated in an ef- 
fort to discredit his activity in behalf of federal regulation 
of highway transportation. 

’ “There isn’t one dollar of railroad money in my company, 
and I don’t like a lot of things the railroads do,” he insisted. 
“But I am convinced, and have been, along with other principal 
common carrier operators, that the only way we can get the 
protection we think We are entitled to, and can give the public 
the service it is entitled to, is under federal regulation. We 
are a hundred per cent in favor of the code, but the code will 
not meet the issues raised by the regulatory problem.” 

The meeting, by unanimous consent, decided to appoint a 
committee of three to sit in the Transportation Conference of 
1933, now engaged in an effort to arrive at some understanding 
among the various groups interested in the transportation 
problem, preparatory to submitting suggestions for legislation 
to the Coordinator and to Congress. The American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., recently withdrew from participation in the 
conference, on the grounds that the latter was dominated by 
railroad interests. Mr. Keeshin is one of those appointed to 
meet with the conference, the other two being William J. Seitz, 
president, Michigan Motor Freight Lines, Detroit, and Walter 
Mullady, president, Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago. 

Also, a committee of five to handle arrangemnets for the 
meeting January 12 was appointed, including Mr. Keeshin, Mr. 
Mullady, and A. S. H. Bender, president, Dealers’ Transport 
Company, Chicago; Sam Ziffrin, president, Ziffrin Transport 
Lines, Indianapolis, and Paul Schotten, president, West Michi- 
gan Transportation Company, Grand Rapids. 


STEEL CODE AND TRUCKS 


New regulations covering deductions from the base prices 
of iron and steel products in less than carload quantities in cer- 
tain cases where the purchaser takes delivery at a warehouse or 
railroad freight station are contained in Commercial Resolution 
No. 35, adopted by the board of directors of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, and transmitted by the National Recovery 
Administration to the American Trucking Associations, Inc. In a 
recep <i relating to the new regulations the truck organiza- 
tion said: 


In cases where such products are sold to a purchaser in less than 
carload quantity and the purchaser takes delivery at a warehouse be- 
longing to a member of the Iron and Steel Code, a deduction from 
the delivered price of the product may be allowed to the purchaser 
which will be not less than the sum of (a) the basing point price plus 
the switching charge to railroad freight station in the city or other 
municipality in which the warehouse is located, and (b) five cents 
for each 100 pounds of the product sold. 

Where iron and steel products are sold to a purchaser in less 
than carload quantity and the purchaser takes delivery at a railroad 
freight station and the member of the Iron and Steel Code making 
the sale or any other member of the code or any jobber operates a 
warehouse for the product that is located in the city in which such 
freight station is located, the purchaser may be allowed a deduc- 
tion from the published base price which will make the delivered 
price of the product to the purchaser not less than the sum of (a) 
the basing point price plus the L. C. L. freight rate to the station at 
= died is taken and (b) five cents for each 100 pounds of the 
product. 

Under the provisions of the Iron and Steel Code all steel must 
be sold on a delivered price basis, that is, the basing point price plus 
the railroad freight rate to the point of delivery or, if the point of 
delivery is at the basing point, plus the published switching charge at 
that point. If the shipment moved all-rail, the member of the Iron 
and Steel Code was permitted to make a full allowance of the all-rail 
freight charges. If the purchaser sent his own trucks to pick up the 
steel at the plant, or if he named the truckman to carry the mer- 
chandise, he would only receive an allowance of 65% of the all-rail 
carload freight rate, under Commercial Resolution No. 8, passed by 
the board of directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

We have been told at the N. R. A. that this new interpretation 
does not supersede Commercial Resolution No. 8 but that either this 
new method of quoting and billing prices or that contained in the for- 
mer resolutions may be used. 


BUS CODE AMENDMENT 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that 
a public hearing will be conducted beginning at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, January 16, at the Powhatan hotel, before Deputy Ad- 
ministrator E. E. Hughes on a petition of the Motor Bus Asso- 
ciation, claiming to represent 75 per cent of the industry, for 
an amendment to the code of fair competition of the motor 
bus industry, dealing with transportation charges and rates. 
The proposed amendment follows: 
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On complaint by any passenger motor carrier that any rate, fare, 
or charge for transportation or service or any rule or regulation in 
connection therewith is unfair, the Code Authority after notice and 
hearing is authorized and empowered to determine and prescribe, 
subject to review by the Administrator, what. will be a fair and rea- 
sonable rate, fare or charge to be published. or collected, or rule or 
regulation to be observed, for the transportation or service rendered, 
and thereafter, unless approved by the Code Authority subject to 
review by the Administrator, no passenger motor carrier shall pub- 
lish, demand or collect any rate, fare or charge for such a transpor- 
tation or service less than the rate, fare, or charge so prescribed 
and shall adopt the rule or regulation so prescribed and conform to 
and observe the same. 


OPPOSE TRUCKING CODE 


The National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, ac- 
cording to Charles W. Holman, secretary, will “fight to the last 
ditch” against the provisions of the proposed code of fair compe- 
tition for the trucking industry “in so far as they attempt to 
regulate trucking by farmers for themselves or for their 
neighbors, trucking by cooperative associations and trucking 
done by for-hire truckers engaged in the hauling of milk and 
its products.” 

If adopted, the proposed code would increase the cost of 
trucking service to the farmer, said Mr. Holman. 

“The effect of this code is to seek governmental recognition 
and assistance in the establishment of a gigantic trucking trust 
and to impose upon the public and upon the users of trucks 
such rates and tariffs as the trucking trust may desire to impose, 
with a view to increasing their profits to the detriment of the 
public and especially to the detriment of the farmer,” said he. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


An appropriation of $11,000,000 for the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1935, for federal-aid highways, was recommended 
in the budget transmitted to Congress this week by President 
Roosevelt. It was stated that the $11,000,000, plus any unex- 
pended balance remaining over from the fiscal year 1934, was 
the amount that would be required to meet obligations against 
previous year’s authorizations. This item is apart from the large 
expenditures being made on the highways under the PWA pro- 
gram, ‘ 


DIVERSION OF HIGHWAY REVENUE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Mr. Britton has kindly attempted to satisfy my questions 
regarding the diversion of highway revenue. (See Traffic World, 
Dec. 23, 1933, p. 1130.) 

The answer that public highways have always been main- 
tained by general taxation and possibly still should be, seems 
somewhat antiquated in view of developments within the last 
several decades. Many time-worn principles have had to be 
discarded lately, and this seems to be one of them. 

As for the long list of organizations that have endorsed 
the policy of “no diversion,” the last two paragraphs of the 
editorial entitled, “‘The Transportation Conference, page 1066, 
Traffic World, Dec. 16, are directly in point. 

Let us hope that Coordinator Eastman may be able to col- 
lect and digest the proper statistical data (not opinions) from 
which to present a true picture of the whole transportation 
problem—one not distorted by the desire for so-called “cheap 
transportation.” 

G. E. Roeder, Traffic Manager, 

Produce Merchants Traffic Bureau and Produce Credit Assn. 

Portland, Ore., Dec 27, 1933. 


BOARD OF MEDIATION REPORT 


Since the railway labor act, approved May 20, 1926, has 
been in effect, there has been no interruption to interstate com- 
merce because of labor disputes, according to the seventh annual 
report of the Board of Mediation to Congress. Previous to the 
establishment of the act strikes were not infrequent, said the 
board. 

“There has been no employe withdrawal from service during 
the past year,” continued the board. ‘While carriers and em- 
ployes do not always agree eye to eye as to all features of settle- 
ments made under the provisions of the railway labor act, the 
conclusions reached (with only negligible exceptions) have been 
accepted in a fine and generous spirit and without evidences of 
recrimination or hostility by employes and carriers alike. 

“Probably no better evidence of the relationship of employ- 
ers‘and employes can be found than the very fact that interstate 
commerce has not been interrupted. 

“The past year has been marked by uncertainties and inde- 
cisions on the part of both carriers and their employes. 

“The times appear to have led all persons having differences 
in interstate commerce railroad industry to move with unusual 
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caution and probably to make claims and hold out against claims 
for obvious reasons. We think it fair to say that many questions 
have arisen in the form of disputes, claims, etc., during the past 
two years of depressed conditions which would not have been 
brought forward in normal times. 

“During the fiscal year 1932-33 the board received 507 new 
cases, which number is 115 more than in any preceding year.” 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, the board disposed of 
439 cases or 35 more than in any preceding year. In spite of the 
large number of cases disposed of by the board in the year there 
remained on open docket 357 cases, which represented 60 more 
than at the end of any preceding year, according to the report. 

In the year 14 agreements to arbitrate were established 
through the service of the board. One emergency board was 
appointed by the President in the year covered by the report. 

The board reviewed the negotiations resulting in the con- 
tinuation until June 30, 1934, of the 10 per cent deduction from 
base rates of railroad employes. 

“Whereas during the last two years,” said the board, “there 
has been a noticeable and even a great reduction in the amount 
of interstate commerce transportation, resulting in a decrease 
of the number of employes in railroad service, there has been, 
on the contrary, an increase of cases which have been brought 
to the board to be mediated or otherwise cared for. 

“The railroad labor establishment, employers and employes, 
has manifested the same courageous and temperate purpose as 
has marked industry generally in the United States and hag 
contributed its share in the direction of proceeding peacefully in 
the transaction of its business and, we believe, with a desire to 
contribute its share to the stabilization of industrial relations and 
the establishment of better nation-wide economic conditions.” 

Expenses of arbitration boards in the fiscal year 1932-33 
amounted to $31,406.85 and expenses of emergency boards $2,- 
524.94. 

The members of the board of mediation are Samuel E. 
Winslow, chairman; and Oscar B. Colquitt, Edwin P. Morrow, 
John Williams, and Frank P. Glass. 

The Budget estimate for the appropriation for the Board 
of Mediation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, is $125,564, 
as compared with the current appropriation of $120,000. The 
increased amount includes restoration of one-third of the 15 
per cent pay cut now in effect. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Traffic Club of Wichita will hold its annual dinner and 
install its new officers at the Innes Tea Room January 9. H. W. 
Roe, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, will 
be the principal speaker. His subject will be “Traffic Clubs— 
Their Obligations and Opportunities.” There will be a program 
of entertainment. 


The ninth annual dinner of the Omaha Traffic Club will be 
given at the Paxton Hotel January 18. Cullen Wright, “Neb- 
raska’s Will Rogers,’ will be the speaker. John Curtis, public 
relations representative, Iowa and Nebraska Light and Power 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., will be toastmaster. There will be 
music and entertainment. 


The twelfth annual dinner of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul has been set for January 18. Phil S. Hanna, editor of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, will be the speaker. 


A “group plan” has been adopted by the Traffic Club of 
Dallas for handling arrangements for its luncheon meetings in 
the coming year. A list of luncheon dates has been published 
with members responsible for the program on the respective 
dates. 


J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations, Eastern Railroads, will speak on “Other People’s 
Money,” at a meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Club at the Tutwiler Hotel, January 8. A contest has 
been instituted for the purpose of obtaining a slogan for use in 
connection with the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America in Birmingham next spring. Prizes will be awarded. 


About two hundred adults and children attended the fifteenth 
annual Christmas party of the Traffic Club of Newark at the 
Elks Club December 28. Entertainment was furnished by the 
children of members and gifts and prizes were distributed. 
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January 6, 1934 


Sol V. Rettino, traffic manager of Bristol-Myers Company, was 
chairman of the arrangements committee. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held a “get-together” 
dinner at Thayer’s Restaurant January 4. There was “open 
forum” discussion on the questionnaire issued by Coordinator 
Eastman on the subject of regulation of competing forms of 
transportation, 





The monthly meeting of the Transportation Club of Spring- 
field will be held at the St. Nicholas Hotel January 9. J. F. 
Bryan, managing director, Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers’ 
Association, will.speak. Dinner will be served. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its annual 
dinner at the Statler Hotel January 15. Reservations have been 
made for one thousand diners. It is expected the dinner will 
be the largest banquet in the history of the Club. Wilbur M. 
Brucker, former governor of Michigan, will be the speaker. 
W. C. Cowling, director of traffic, Ford Motor Company, will 
be toastmaster. An intensive program for 1934 has been laid 
out by President A. L. Bruss, of the National Carloading Com- 
pany, and his associates. 





W. C. Hull, assistant vice president in charge of traffic, 
Cc. & O., will speak on “Pickup and Delivery Service” at the 
morthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New 
York at the Fifth Avenue Hotel January 9. There will be a 
program of entertainment. 





The next meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Fran- 
cisco will be held January 18. 

H. W. Roe, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, will be the principal speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Traffic Club of Houston January 25. 








Personal Notes 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club has addressed a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt setting out its objections to any plan that would 
involve government ownership of the railroads. The action 
was in line with suggestions contained in a November letter 
of the secretary of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 

Thomas E. Sands, general freight traffic manager of the 
Soo Line, has been retired from active service, at his own 
request, under the pension rules of the company, after forty-five 
years with that line. 

Lloyd O. Miller has been appointed general eastern agent, 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, with headquar- 
ters in New York, succeeding H. F. Orr, who died. 

R. F. Smith has been appointed general traffic manager, 
Wheeling and Lake Erie and the Lorain and West Virginia Rail- 
way, with headquarters in Cleveland, succeeding F. P. Barr, 
assigned to other duties at his own request. H. A. Eberhart 
has been appointed assistant general traffic manager, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, and the offices of general freight agent 
and assistant general freight agent have been abolished. F. C. 
Campbell has been appointed general western freight agent, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

The following appointments have been announced by the 
Atlantic Coast Line:*W. N. Ernst, general agent, Baltimore; 
H. M. Williams, general agent, Richmond; O. J. English, general 
agent, Atlanta, and E. M. Finch, foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. 

C. D. Hubbart has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
Senger agent, Wabash, at Seattle, succeeding H. S. Hemingway, 
assigned to other duties at his own request. 

Officers for 1934 will be elected at the annual meeting of the 
New York Freight Forwarders and Brokers Association on board 
the French liner Ile de France January 10. Nominations are 
as follows: President, Fred O. Nelson, Jr.; vice-president, John 
H. Faunce; treasurer, Joseph Lewis; board of governors, Jules 
Bernard, Anthony J. DeMay, and Theodore Jasper. Following 
dinner and the business meeting a social affair and entertain- 
ment will be held. 

Marcel Delaporte has been appointed passenger traffic man- 
ager of the French Line in New York, succeeding H. Ainsley 
Highman, who has filled the post for the last two years during 
the reorganization of the company and who will return to Boston 
as general agent for New England. Mr. Delaporte has been with 
the French Line for the last fifteen years and has recently come 
to New York from Paris. 

Rudolph Reimer, of Brooklyn, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman, of New York, as a Commissioner of the Port of 
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New York Authority to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 


tion of John F. Galvin. Mr. Reimer is the NRA member of the 
compliance board’ of New York. 

Consolidation of the executive offices of the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American Lines in New York, made neces- 
sary by the merging of the north Atlantic services of the two 
companies, was effected January 1. The passenger department 
of the combine, which is known as the North Atlantic Union, 
is now located at the former quarters of the North German 
Lloyd, while the freight department is at the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican’s former freight offices. Both companies will retain their 
separate identities though they will work in complete coordina- 
tion. Christian J. Beck is managing director in charge of freight 
traffic and operations and John Schroeder is managing director 
in charge of passenger traffic and accounting for the new organ- 
ization. J. E. Waldorf has been named freight traffic manager 
for the New York division and F. W. Broeker as his assistant. 
E. D. von Ascheberg is freight traffic manager in charge of the 
outports division and W. Winter is assistant freight traffic man- 
ager in this division. Passenger department appointments under 
the direction of Mr. Schroeder are Herman Muhlenbrock and 
John Pannes, passenger traffic managers of both companies. 
E. H. Dederick is assistant passenger traffic manager in charge 
of cruises; C. Edwards, assistant passenger traffic manager; 
F. C. Mensing, assistant passenger traffic manager in charge of 
landing, prepaid and immigration; A. Stadlaender, assistant pas- 
sehger traffic manager in charge of the agency department. 
Other freight department appointments include B. F. Gaede as 
inward freight manager for both the New York and outport 
divisions; E. S. Bogart as claim agent for both divisions, and 
C. E. Barry as western freight manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Dichmann, Wright and Pugh are agents for the 
consolidated services at Philadelphia and Baltimore; John G. 
Hall and Company, Inc., at Boston, and H. B. Rogers, Inc., at 
Norfolk. 

Formation of E. P. Murray and Company, Inc., to conduct a 
general freight forwarding and freight contracting business in 
New York has been announced, Edmund P. Murray is president 
and Henry F. Davis, formerly of the firm of Dillion and Ralston, 
Inc., is vice-president and treasurer. 

George H. Eaton, New England Freight Association, died at 
his home in Winchester, Mass., December 28. He was sixty-three 
years old and. was a former freight traffic manager of the Maine 
Central and had been in transportation work since 1888. 

William C. Harrison, New England freight agent of the 
Southern Railway, died in Boston, January 2. He was sixty-three 
years old. He had been with the Southern since 1894, 


REDUCED FARES FOR SERVICE MEN 


The Secretary of the Navy has transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives a bill to amend paragraph 1 of 
section 22 of the interstate commerce act by providing for the 
carrying of officers and enlisted men of the military and naval 
services while on leave of absence or furlough at own expense 
at reduced rates. It was referred to the House committee on 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on December 1 had 295,784 freight cars 
in need of repair, or 14.8 per cent of the number on line, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 697 cars above the num- 
ber in need of sich repair on November 1, at which time there 
were 295,087, or 14.7 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy 
repairs on December 1 totaled 228,339, or 11.4 per cent, an 
increase of 443 cars compared with the number in need of such 
repairs on November 1, while freight cars in need of light re- 
pairs totaled 67,445, or 3.4 per cent, an increase of 254 com- 
pared with November 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on December 1 
totaled 10,824, or 21.8 per cent, of the number on line. This 
was a decrease of 139 compared with the number in need of 
such repairs on November 1, at which time there were 10,936, 
or 22.0 per cent. 

Class I railroads on December 1 had 5,752 serviceable lo- 
comotives in storage compared with 5,193 on November 1. 


M.-K.-T. SAFETY RECORD 


In completing 1933 without a single reportable accidental 
death to an employe, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines estab- 
lished an all time safety record, it says. “Not only was it the 
first time the Katy ever made such an enviable record, - but 
it was the first time any major railroad in the country operating 
a mileage as great as that of the Katy went an entire year 
without a reportable accidental employe death. Last year only 
one Katy employe died as a result of accidental injuries, and 
the Katy’s record of accidents per million man hours was also 
extremely low.” 


. 
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Work of the Traffic Man 


HERE is a saying among philosophers that a problem is 

half solved when it is correctly stated. That principle finds 

its expression in many fields. For instance, every automobile 

mechanic, or, for that mat- 

ter, mere operator of an 

automobile, knows that, 

when something goes 

wrong With the thing, con- 

siderably more than half 

the job of fixing it may be 

finding out what is wrong. 

Knowing what is wrong 

is at least a major part of 

the qualification for his 

job of the industrial traf- 

fic manager—in the sense 

that his technical informa- 

tion and expertness must 

be used in terms of the 

particular industry he is 

serving and must be ac- 

commodated to the main 

problems of the industry 

as a whole. At least that 

is the purport of remarks 

by James C. Davie, traffic 

manager, Gill Glass and 

Fixture Company, Phil- 

adelphia. If the _ traffic 

manager is to cooperate 

intelligently with other departments of his company, he must 

understand the functioning of those other departments and the 

principles governing their operation, he says. But he must 

know and understand much more than that, if he is to be more 

than a purely technical employe, as Mr. Davie sees it. In ad- 

dition to a technical understanding of transportation and trans- 

portation law, he should have a sold grounding in business 

administration and law in its broader aspects, as well as such 

special knowledge or information as is dictated by the char- 

acter of the business he is serving—otherwise he will not see 

his opportunities, which is another way of saying he will not 
be able to state the problem. 

Put more compactly, if a traffic manager is to make a good 
executive he must have the qualifications of a good executive. 
That is no more than a truism, but it may serve the purpose 
of emphasis. But. Mr. Davie’s story also serves to emphasize 
the extent and variety of the detailed work that must underlie 
the formation of judgment by the traffic manager in his tech- 
nical capacity. 

The Gill Glass and Fixture Company, which he serves, is 
one of the largest manufacturers of illuminating glassware and 
lighting fixtures in the country. It also operates a completely 
equipped factory for the production of numerous types of signs, 
and for the fusing of colors and designs on sheet glass. It 
markets its products in the forty-eight states of the Union, and 
in as many foreign countries. 

“With this company, as with many others, one phase of the 
traffic work is of outstanding importance,” comments Mr. Davie. 
“The nature of its business has served to throw work having to 
do with freight classification into unusual prominence. Freight 
classification has so important a bearing on the company’s abil- 
ity to market its products over a wide territory that the traffic 
department found it desirable and necessary to study every clas- 
sification case decided by the Commission, and to thoroughly an- 
alyze the Consolidated Freight Classification itself. In the 
process of this analysis autfentic data were compiled from vari- 
ous sources as to the transportation characteristics of several 
thousand of the commodities listed. Particular attention was 
given to those in the higher classes, because it is in these classes 
the products of the company mainly fall. The data so accumu- 
lated have to do with weights a cubic foot, value a pound, and 
all other characteristics influencing classification. With this in- 
formation in organized form the traffic department has little dif- 
ficulty in determining the proper classification of its shipments, 
and in obtaining supporting data to back up its judgment, if that 
is necessary. 

“Dozens of instances might be cited where a study of the 
classification has resulted in great savings to the company in 
freight charges. A recent instance has to do with an article 
that had carried a certain description and rating in the classifi- 
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cation for seventeen years. The item was moving in fairly larg 
volume, but my own company had not been manufacturing j; 
prior to its coming to the attention of the traffic department. | 
is, perhaps, correct to say that, although the description fitte; 
the article perfectly, it had been provided in the classification ty 
cover an entirely different and distinct commodity. So far a 
could be determined, no attempt had ever been made either by 
manufacturers or purchasers of the article to have the descrip 
tion changed or the rating reduced. 

“It was immediately apparent to the traffic department, anj 
was supported by the classification information that had bee 
compiled, that the rating and resultant rates were fully fifty 
per cent greater than they should be. The matter was placei 
before the Classification Committee and the rating was reduce 
within a few months. Savings to the company Will run into thov 
sands of dollars annually. 

“In another case, going back to a time shortly after the 
company established its traffic department, it was found that 
the bill of lading description in use in connection with shipment 
of one of the company’s products resulted in the assessment o/ 
double first class rates on less-carload shipments. Use of the 
correct description carried with it a straight first class rating 
cutting the bill in half. 

“An even more striking example is offered in an article use 
with lighting fixtures that had been described for years as ‘ar 
glassware.’ Under that description the railroads had assesse( 
three times the first class rate. The proper description brought 
application of rule 25. The rates previously charged were mor 
than four times those charged after the description wa 
changed.” 

These and other instances are cited by Mr. Davie to shovw 
the value to industry of an adequately informed traffic depart. 
ment. Rate adjustments are a routine part of the work of 
almost every traffic manager, and numerous examples of work 
of that character were outlined by Mr. Davie. In this respect, 
the function of the traffic manager appears to bear something of 
the same relationship to freight rates and classification ag the 
skilled tender of a machine bears to the machine. From the 
railroad point of view, under existing circumstances, classifica 
tions and rate scales must be made to fit general situations. 
The machine does a good job only when it is controlled in 
terms of the particular job and adjustments are made as the 
need for them appears. So the individual traffic manager, with 
the interest of a single industry or company before him, must 
scrutinize, with the eye of the specialist, the fine-spun require 
ments of his particular concern, and must seek to make the 
needed adjustments. He must adjust the general to the par 
ticular. 

Negotiation of freight rates and changes in classification ar 
sufficient to justify maintenance of a traffic department, in the 
opinion of Mr. Davie, but they do not by any means mark the 
outside limits of its usefulness. Among other things, he insists 
on the importance of a general comprehension of common legal 
principles if the traffic manager is to serve his firm effec 
tively. Almost every function and activity of the traffic depart 
ment requires a knowledge of law, he says. Every freight clain 
is a potential court action. A bill of lading can not be properly 
understood without some knowledge of the law of contracts ani 
of the common law. And so it goes. 

He gives an illustration of the legal complexities with 
which the traffic manager may be faced: 

“An order, accompanied by a check for the value of the 
merchandise, was received from a customer. The order wai 
filled and the merchandise shipped. In the meantime, the bani 
on which the check was drawn closed its doors. It was estab 
lished that the check had reached the bank before it closed and 
the customer’s account was debited with the amount of the 
check. Closing of the bank took place, however, before remit 
tance was made on the check. The customer claimed that whe 
his account was debited with the amount of the check, his obli 
gation was fulfilled, even though remittance was not made. The 
merchandise had been shipped on a straight bill of lading. The 
consignee was solvent. Could the shipper, under these circu 
stances, stop the shipment in transit and withhold deliver), 
pending settlement of the dispute?” 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


One hundred and three telephone companies, each havin 
annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, had aggregate 
net operating income in October, 1933, of $16,570,562 as agains! 
$16,254,011 in October, 1932, and of $153,211,356 for the te 
months ended with October as compared with $161,967,031 fo 
the corresponding 1932 period, according to compilations made 
from reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commissiol 
These figures are after taxes. At the end of October the nui 
ber of company stations in service was 14,443,576 as agains! 
15,399,271 at the end of October, 1932. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this columa wil] be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal —— will give 
bis opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. tri man of long experience and wide know!l- 
will answer questions rela to practical traffic problems. We do not 
ae. to oho ane plane of the man but to help him in his work. 
The t is teserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
lege! or tra that it may copees to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation teo c ex for the d of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comp ve answer to a question is ired than is thought oy for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 


sacashanerte Address Questions and Answers t, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mille Building, Washington, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 29 of the Classification 


New York.—Question: We are manufacturers of large cop- 
per plates and sheets, and some of our products do not permit 
loading through the ordinary doorway of a standard 36-foot box 
car. Sheets or plates of this size are usually loaded into cars 
having double doors or on flat cars. We do not use cars with end 
doors or windows for these shipments. 

From the foregoing will you kindly let us know whether 
from your interpretation of section three of rule 29 in Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 8, if such shipments are subject 
to the minimum charge described in paragraph A? 

Answer: In our opinion, the provisions of paragraph (a), of 
section 3, of Rule 29, of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 8, 
govern with respect to the shipment described by you. 

The reference in this paragraph to a closed car of a given 
size is for the purpose of determining whether a shipment is 
subject to the minimum charge, that is, a closed car of a speci- 
fied size is a yardstick for determining whether or not a ship- 
ment is subject to the minimum charge provided in section 3. 
Section 3 does not require that the shipment be loaded in a 
closed car, and the shipment may, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 (a), move either in an open or closed car, but in either 
event a shipment, the dimensions of which do not permit load- 
ing through a side door 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high, 
without use of end door or window, in a closed car not more 
than 36 feet in length by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high, 
is subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds at the first 
Class rate. See the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Minimum Charges on Bulky Articles, 33 I. C. C. 378. 


Tariff Interpretation—Cars Furnished at Variance with Shipper’s 
Order 


lowa.—Question: Kindly advise the applicable carload 
minimum weight on sweet corn in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. If we order a 40,000-pound capacity car and the railroad 
company has no cars smaller than 60,000 or 80,000 pounds ca- 
pacity, do we have to pay for 60,000 or 80,000 pounds? If we 
do not specify the size of car desired, and the railroad company 
furnishes an 80,000-pound capacity car, do we have to pay 
charges on basis of 80,000 pounds? 

Answer: The minimum weight on which charges are to ‘be 
based depends, in each case, on the provisions of the rules in 
governing tariffs, none of which are cited by you. There are no 
rules which are common to a given commodity throughout the 
United States. For example: If your shipments move under 
Tate tariffs subject to W. T. L. Tariff 207-D, Agent Boyd’s I. 
C. C. A-2379, Item 660 thereof might well be applicable. This 
item provides: 


When a carrier cannot furnish car of capacity * * * ordered by 
shipper, and for its own convenience provides a car of greater ca- 
pacity * * * than the one ordered by shipper, it may be used on the 
basis of the minimum carload weight fixed in tariff to apply on size 
of car ordered by shipper but in no case less than actual weight. 


To the foregoing rule we note an exception, however, to the 
effect that it will not apply on shipments of corn, ear, snapped, 
or in the shuck. If your sweet corn comes within this exception 
then the rule quoted will not apply, and it is necessary to search 
elsewhere for some rule that will apply. Finding none, charges 
will have to be paid according to the size of car furnished and 
used, though unreasonable, but the Commission ordinarily awards 
reparation in such cases. Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 
vs. S. P. & S., 63 I. C. C. 205. 

Where the minimum weight is graduated according to the 
size of car, the shipper is required to elect as to the size of 
car desired. If he does not specify the size of the car he de- 
sires, but accepts from the carrier a car of a size greater than 
is necessary and carrying a higher minimum, he will be deemed 
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to have ordered the large sized car. Miller Saw Mill Co. vs. 


C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 45 I. C. C. 221. 


Tariff interpretation—Application for Intermediate Rule at 
Points on Indirect Routes 


Missouri.—Question. Agent Curlett’s Tariff No. 23-B, I. 


.C. C. No. A-306, publishes a rate of 70 cents on cotton goods in 


the piece (Rate Group 47) from Syracuse, N. Y., to St. Louis, 
Mo. (Rate Base 117). On shipments of this commodity from 
Wheeling, W. Va., originating on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, this rate is applicable, the contention being that Wheeling 
is intermediate to Echo, Pa., which takes the Syracuse rate basis. 

During the month of November we had quite a few ship- 
ments from Wheeling which originated on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and a class rate of 84 cents was assessed to St. Louis, 
per Agent Jones’ Tariff No. 489, I. C. C. No. 2453, Rate Base 564, 
page 1013, R-25. It is our belief that when these shipments orig- 
inate on the Pennsylvania Railroad Wheeling can be considered 
as intermediate to Lawsonham, Pa., which also takes the Syra- 
cuse rate basis and would give us the benefit of the 70-cent 
rate, as is the case when the Baltimore & Ohio is the initial 
carrier, The railroad contends that due to the fact that Wheel- 
ing is not on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
intermediate application of the Lawsonham, Pa., rate is pro- 
hibited. We would appreciate the benefit of your advice in 
this connection, also your views as to whether a Fourth Sec- 
tion violation has occurred, providing the 70-cent rate is in- 
applicable when shipments originate on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 

Answer: Wheeling is certainly not on the direct line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from Lawsonham, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo., 
and we doubt whether the indirect line of the Pennsylvania, ex- 
tending from the junction with the main line to Wheeling and 
back to the main line, would be held by the Commission to be 
a portion of a through route from Lawsonham to St. Louis, even 
though the tariff is unrestricted in this respect. We doubt 
whether through shipments to St. Louis from Pittsburgh and 
north, including Lawsonham, ever move through Wheeling via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. What constitutes a “route” seems to 
be a question of fact. If it is not designated in the tariff af- 
firmatively that a certain line of railroad shall be considered a 
through route, it is proper to investigate the facts to determine 
whether it is or it not one. As the Commission said in Non- 
application of Group J rates from and to D. & R. G. W. Stations, 
66 I. C. C. 96: 


We find, therefore, that notwithstanding the absence of routing 
restrictions in the present tariffs, there is no practicable through route 
in connection with respondent’s line by way of Santa Fe and the 
Atchison; that the valley points are not intermediate to Walsenburg 
via any route used or usable for through traffic between that point 
and the coast points. 


In addition to the foregoing principle which would have to 
be considered in determining whether there is a through route 
via Wheelnig over the Pennsylvania Railroad rails in order that 
Wheeling might be said to be intermediate, there is the prin- 
ciple stated in Great Northern Ry. vs. Delmar Co., 283 U. S. 686, 
51 S. Ct. 579, in which case the court held that where there are 
two routes and the tariff is unrestricted as to which to use, yet 
via one of them the through rate to the more distant point can 
be applied without creating a violation of the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the Fourth Section of the act, because the ship- 
ment via such route would not pass through a point taking a 
higher rate, and via the other route it would be necessary to 
send a shipment through a point higher rated than the more 
distant point and thus producing an unlawful situation, the tariff 
must be construed as authorizing only a lawful application of 
the through rate to the more distant point. In the instant case 
to say that the 70-cent commodity rate from Lawsonham to St. 
Louis applies through Wheeling is to say that it applies through 
a higher rated point, while there is a direct route from Lawson- 
ham to destination which does not necessitate the movement of 
the shipment through Wheeling. 


Shipping—Transshipment—Duty of and Liability of Carrier 


New York.—Question: Merchandise is imported from the 
Far East to the United States. This merchandise is shipped on 
through bill of lading consigned to various ports here. Freight 
is sometimes prepaid at port of origin, and, in other cases, sent 
collect. Marine insurance is carried in every instance to the 
port called for in the bill of lading. 

If, as sometimes occurs, the steamer does not make a port 
called for in the lading, but instead the merchandise is trans- 
shipped, is the original carrier entirely responsible and liable for 
safe delivery at the port called for in the bill of lading? 

For example, a foreign steamer lading called for Norfolk, 
Va., delivery. The steamer does not make that port, but does 
go to Philadelphia. At Philadelphia, the steamship company 


transships the Norfolk lading cargo to Norfolk. What is the 
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original carrier’s legal status in such cases? Is he responsible 
for any damages or loss that may occur after the transshipping 
at Philadelphia? Is not the original carrier entirely. responsible 
until final delivery at Norfolk, until bill of lading contract is 
fulfilled? 

Answer: Where a vessel is disabled in the course of the 
voyage and cannot be seasonably repaired, the authorities dif- 
fer as to the right and duty of the master to transship the 
goods and send them forward in another vessel if one can be 
had in the same or any reasonably contiguous port, some hold- 
ing that the master may, but is not bound to, while others hold 
that it is his duty to do so, and that his duty as carrier is not 
ended until they are delivered at the place of destination, or 
are returned to the possession of the owner, or kept safely until 
the owner can resume them, or otherwise carefully disposed of. 
Harrison vs. Forthage, 161 U. S. 57, 16 S. Ct. 488; The Maggie 
Hammond, 9 Wall. 435, 19 L. ed. 772; Hugg vs. Augusta Ins., 
etc., Co. 7 How. 595, 12 L. Ed. 834. The master’s first duty 
however, is to carry his cargo to its port of destination in the 
same bottom, and, in the absence of provisions in the contract 
permitting it, he has no right, without necessity, to transship 
goods shipped for the voyage on freight, although a moral ne- 
cessity is sufficient to justify transshipment. Marx vs. National 
S. S. Co., 22 Fed. 680; Cox vs. Foscue, 37 Ala. 505, 79 Am. D. 69; 
The Fortitude, 9 F. Cas. No. 4953, 3 Sumn. 228; The Sarah Ann, 
21 F, Cas. No. 12342, 2 Sumn. 206; Rogers vs. Murray, 16 N. Y. 
Super. 357.) So on a temporary detention the vessel is not 
bound to transship cargo unless damage is to be expected from 
the probable delay. (The Bohemia, 38 Fed. 756; Murray vs. 
/Etna Ins. Co., 17 F. Cas. No. 9955, 4 Biss. 417.) Where a mas- 
ter has a reasonable opportunity, according to the circumstances 
of the cast, of communicating from the port of distress with 
the owners of the cargo and receiving directions from them, it 
is his duty to obtain such directions. A transshipment without 
legal excuse, however competent and safe the vessel into which 
the transfer is made, is a violation of the contract and subjects 
the carrier to liability if the freight be lost (Todd vs. Wood, 
24 F. Cas. No. 14190, 1 Gall. 443; Cox vs. Foscue, 37 Ala. 505, 
79 Am. Dec. 69; Stimson vs. The Pennsylvania, 12 La. 332); but 
where goods are properly transshipped from one boat to another 
under circumstances which justify such transshipment the own- 
ers of the first boat are not liable for the subsequent loss of the 
goods on the other boat, although they could have received them 
again on their own boat after the danger which caused the 
transshipment was passed. Cox vs. Foscue, 33 Ala. 713; The 
Thomas McManus, 24 Fed. 509. 


Transshipment by ordinary methods does not constitute 
conversion where the carrier has the right to transship. Louis- 
Dreyfus vs. Paterson Steamships, 43 Fed. (2d) 824. 


Privilege to reship may be reserved in the contract of car- 
riage, and while it has been held that the words “privilege of 
reshipping,” in a bill of lading, are for the benefit of the carrier, 
and place no obligations on him to reship (Broadwell vs. But- 
ler, 4 F. Cas. No. 1910; Sturgess vs. The Columbus, 23 Mo. 
230; McGregor vs. Kilgore, 6 Oh. 358, 27 Am. D. 260), other cases 
hold that the phrase is to be construed as granting to the ves- 
sel the privilege of reshipping during the voyage, according as 
its interest or convenience may advise, and is at the same 
time imposing on it the duty to do so when practicable and 
necessary. (Dorris vs. Copelin, 7 F. Cas. No. 4011; Hatchett 
vs. The Compromise, 12 La. Ann. 783, 68 Am. D. 782); but 
he is not bound to transship on any other vessel than his own, 
although he must avoid unreasonable delay, and is liable for 
damages caused thereby. Mina vs. I. & V.-Flores S. S. Co., 23 
Fed. 915. A carrier or forwarder of goods is not the general 
sagent of the owner, and after delivery, pursuant to contract, to 
another carrier, he has no authority, subsequently no defense, 
with any of the conditions for safe transportation, and the ship- 
per will not be bound thereby (The T. A. Goddard, 12 Fed. 174); 
nor does the privilege of reshipping reserved in a bill of lading 
discharge the boat from any liability not excepted in the con- 
tract, and although the right is secured of transshipping on- 
other boat, the liability continues until the goods are safely 
delivered at the port of destination, if under like circumstances 
the carrier would be liable had the loss occurred on his own 
boat (Carr vs. The Michigan, 27 Mo. 196, 72 Am. D. 257; White- 
sides vs. Russell, 8 Watts & S. (Pa.) 44); nor will.such stip- 
ulations relieve the carrier of expense of a transshipment not 
authorized under the provisions of the stipulation. The reser- 
vation confers only the single right to transfer from one boat 
to another (Carr vs. The Michigan, 27 Mo. 196, 72 Am. D. 257); 
and it cannot be exercised before the voyage has been under- 
taken or commenced by the original vessel (Dorris vs. Copelin, 
1 F. Cas. No. 4011). By reshipping under such a clause the 
master does not lessen his liability to transport to the port 
named in the bill, and must show that the goods were. put in 
a good vessel (Dunseth vs. Wade, 3 Tll. 285). 
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A carrier under a through bill of lading is presumably ay. 
thorized to reship the, goods when the shipper has notice tha 
the carrier’s: vessel does not go all the way. to that.port of uw 
timate destination (Pacific S. S. Co. vs. Washington, 284 Fe 
712; ‘The St. Hubert, 102 Fed. 362); and where a bill-of: ‘tading 
shows that a' voyage to a particular place named on’ it ‘is by 
part of a longer transit, which jt is, understood: is to be made by 
the cargo shipped, and that the cargo is to be carried forwar 
in a continuous way on its further voyage, the master’ must fh 
presumed to have contracted in reference to the-course .of -trad 
connected with getting the cargo forward. (The Convoy,.: 
Wall (U. S.) 225, 18 L. ed: 19; Woodward vs. The Illinois Cent 
R, BR. Co., 30 F. Cas. No.18006, 1. Bigs. 403, 30 F. Cas. No. 18007 
1 Biss. 447. ) 


Freight Changeset. laity of Agent for,.on Shipments Diverte; 
or Milled in Transit 


Pennsylvania.—Question: In connection with your answe 
to “New Jersey,” under the caption “Liability of Agent fo; 
Freight Charges on Shipments Diverted or Milled in Transi 
After Arrival at Original Destination,’ with respect to the lia. 
bility of an agent for freight charges on shipments divérted or 
milled in transit after arrival at the original destination, which 
appears on page 1052 of The Traffic World of December 9, 1933 
I respectfully direct your attention to the decision of the Superio; 
Court of Pennsylvania in P. R. R. Co. vs. Rothstein, 165 Atl. 752 

Answer: In the case to which you refer the court held that 
the statute relieving a ‘‘consignee” from liability for railroad 
freight charges “beyond those billed against him at time of 
delivery,” if the consignee gives notice of being a mere agent, 
does not relieve from liability a consignee who reconsigned a 
shipment to one subsequently refusing the shipment; that such 
reconsignor did not come within the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sections 3 (2), as amended by Transportation Act, Section 40), 
as amended by Act March 4, 1927, 49 USCA, Sec. 3 (2), since 
the statute deals only with the liability of consignee who take 
delivery for charges not billed to him at time of delivery, ani 
does not purport to cover the liability of a consignee who re 
consigns goods, because, by its very definition, the term re 
consignment” means change in destination pursuant to instruc 
tions given before delivery of goods, and the statutory provision 
that “in case of a shipment reconsigned or dirécted to a point 
other than that specified in the original bill of lading,” the no- 
tice of agency must also notify the carrier of the name and ai. 
dress of the beneficial owner of property, does not constitute 
reference to the liability of the consignor, but to the fact o 
the reconsignment of a shipment, and the liability defined i: 
still that of the ultimate consignee who actually takes delivery. 


The court said, in part: 


The amendment, therefore, deals only with the liability of a con- 
signee, who takes delivery, for charges not billed to him at the time 
of delivery. It does not purport to cover the liability of a consigne: 
who reconsigns goods, since, by the very definition of the term “re- 
consignment” is a change in destination pursuant to instruction 
given before delivery of the goods. The court below apparently came 
to the conclusion that the amendment applied also to the liability of 
a reconsignor-because of the presence therein of the words ‘‘in the 
case of a shipment reconsigned or diverted to a point other than that 
specified in the original bill of lading.’’ These words, however, do no 
refer to the liability of a reconsignor, but to the fact of a reconsign- 
ment of the shipment. The liability defined is still that of the con- 
signee who actually takes delivery. The consignment in such’ éasé 
may be of two kinds. It. may be-a:consignment direct to the original 
consignee. Under such circumstances, if the consignee simply gives 
notice that he is an agent, the carrier may collect the charges from 
the shipper or consignor, who is under a primary liability. On the 
other hand, where there has been a series of reconsignments or di- 
versions, the original shipper or consignor may well have no furthe 
interest in the goods, and therefore should not be held for the charges 
In the latter situation, consequently, Congress has put the added bur- 
den upon the consignee ‘who takes delivery of notifying the. carrie 
of the name of the beneficial owner. When the reason -for the -dis- 
tinction is given proper consideration, the ambiguity which the court 
below found in the words referring to reconsignment disappears. 


Routing and Misrouting—Carriers’ Preferred Routing Clause— 
Divisions 

Indiana.—Question: Railroad A originates a carload on ? 
bill of lading with open routing and 10-cent rate specified, whic! 
applies only via A Railroad, thence C Railroad to destination. 
However, the billing agent routed the car over a three-line route. 
i. e., A Railroad, B Railroad and C Railroad, over which latte! 
route a combination rate of 13 cents applied. All the roads ar 
parties to the tariff naming the 10-cent rate. The tariff carriés 
specific routing instructions and in addition, the ‘emergency 
routing clause, Rule 4-K of Tariff Circular 20. 


A Railroad acknowledges misrouting and requests C Rail 
road to accept the same earnings as it would have received oul 
of the 10-cent rate. The 10-cent rate would allow C Railroad? 
cents per cwt., whereas the combination rate would. give the 
C Railroad its local of 3 cents per cwt. A Railroad contends the 
emergency routing clause authorizes the carriers to shrink thei! 
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earnings to the basis of the 10-cent rate, whereas we believe the 
legal rate applicable via the route of movement must be set up 
and the additional charges of 3 cents per cwt. must be borne by 
the A Railroad, who misrouted the car over the higher rated 
route. (Conference Rules 214 and 474.) 


What is the purpose of the emergency routing clause? Does 
it relieve the originating carrier, who misroutes, from assuming 
the additional charges accruing as a result of its agent’s error? 


Answer: In Watters vs. Tonge Lumber Co. vs. F. & S. I. 
R. R. Co., 146 I. C. C. 647, the Commission stated that the pre- 
ferred routing clause was an emergency carriers’ convenience 
rule; that its effect is merely to enable the carriers, when for 
operating reasons they find it expedient or necessary to route 
an unrouted shipment over other than the lowest rated route, 
to protect the rate applicable over the route that should have 
been used. Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. A. F. S. Ry. Co., 
142 I. C. C. 521, is cited. In this case the Commission said: 


In the instant case, the carriers are seeking to take advantage of 
the preferred-routing clause, and not the shippers. The record indi- 
cates that only one shipment not routed by the shipper moved over a 
route not specifically shown in the joint-rate tariffs. Movement at 
the specific direction of shippers can not be considered as having been 
made at the option of the carriers or ‘‘for convenience of, or through 
error of, carriers.’’ The preferred-routing clause does not, therefore, 
cover shipments forwarded in pursuance of specific routing instruc- 
tions from the shipper. It is an emergency carriers’ convenience rule. 
Its effect is merely to enable the carriers, when for operating reasons 
they find it expedient or necessary, to move a routed shipment over 
other than the designated route or an unrouted shipment over other 
than the lowest-rated route, and to protect on such shipments the 
rates applicable over the routes over which the shipments should have 
moved. It does not relieve carriers of the obligation of protecting, on 
an unrouted shipment, the rate over the lowest-rated route available, 
nor does it deprive a shipper of his right, on a shipment routed by 
him, to the rate applicable over the route designated when that rate 
is lower than the rate in effect over the route used by the carriers. 
Defendants’ position with respect to the preferred-routing clause is 
untenable. 


We are unable to locate a case in which the Commission 
has determined the question you raise in your inquiry. It would 
appear, however, that where such a clause is contained in a 
tariff and the lines parties to the tariff have not published ex- 
ceptions for their account against the application of the clause, 
it is a matter for the carriers to determine as to how the 
through rate shall be divided between their respective lines, 
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there being, so far as the shipper is concerned, no misroutiy; 
of the shipment. 

With respect to a shipment misrouted by a carrier whe 
the tariff naming the applicable rate does not contain a ca 
riers’ preferred-routing clause, the Commission in Sunderlay 
Bros. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 168 I. C. C. 446, said that th 
fact that the lines of the same carrier formed both routes an; 
that each of those carriers is willing to bear part of the day 
age resulting from the difference between the applicable rat 
and the rate herein found reasonable over the route over whic 
the shipment should have moved is not controlling; that it ha 
found that the carrier guilty of misrouting is liable for the di 
ference between the applicable rate over the route of movemer 
and a reasonable rate over the route the shipment should hay 
moved. See Slosomb vs. Carolina R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 535, ané 
Page & Son vs. Southern P. Co., 152 I. C. C. 311. 


Tariff Interpretation—Emergency Charges—Date Origin of 
Shipment Governs Application 


Michigan.—Question: Will you kindly advise us if, in yoy 
opinion, carriers are entitled to collect emergency charges 4 
shipments arriving at destination after October 1. 


We had several shipments of coal in transit and shipped dy 
ing the month of September, which arrived at destination afte 
October 1, on which the carriers have collected the emergeng 
charge, it being their contention that this collection was gor 
erned by the date of shipment rather than the arrival date. 


It is our belief that, in view of the fact that the poolin 
plan covering the collection of these charges was abandon 
about April 1, and since that date the Commission had autho 
ized the carriers collecting a surcharge to retain the same, thi 
charges collected by destination carriers after September 4 
have been erroneously collected and that the date of arriv; 
rather than the shipping date should govern. 


Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commissia 
which relates specifically to the application of the emergenc 
charge from the standpoint of whether the date of the origi 
of the shipment or the date of the delivery of the shipment go 
erns in the determination of whether the charge should be a 
sessed. However, in our opinion, the principle of the Con 
mission’s decisions in the Matter of Through Routes and Throug 
Rates, 12 I. C. C. 163, and in Re Milling in Transit Rates, 1 
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By Using 
Peoria Gateway 
Save Time 


Fourteen of the principal trunk line 
railroads of the United States—from 
every corner of the country—meet at 
Peoria. There your shipments are trans- 
ferred from one road to another by the 
Peoria and Pekin Union Railway—in 
the shortest possible time. 


Classification yards, equipment and 
personnel all are geared to get your 
freight through and on its way quickly 
and safely. Time counts, so ship 


'P. & PU. RY. 
and PEORIA, ILL. 


Address Inquiries to: 


E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 


Switching Service Between: 


Peorla & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Alton R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chicago & IIlinols Midland Ry. 
Chioago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. 
(Peorla & Eastern) 


Hilinois Central R. R. 

ilinols Terminal R. R. System 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Pennsylvania Rallroad 

Peoria Terminal Rallroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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I. C. C. 118, governs, namely, that the rate to be applied is tha 
which exists upon the date of original shipment. See, also, ip 
this connection the Commission’s decisions in Southwesten 
Milling Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 159 I. C. C. 372, and Ryan Co. vs 
Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., 177 I. C. C. 348. 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) haw 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 
25239—International Agricultural Corp. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry 
et al. 
26137 (and sub. 1)—F. F. Attaway, doing business under the trade 
name of Atlanta Tile & Marble Co., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


January 8—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McAuliffe: 
26161—Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Terminal R. R. et al. 


January 8—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Howell: 
25850—Mutual Coal, Light & Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 


January 8—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
26212—T. W. Kent, Receiver, Roseland Box Co., Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. 
et al. 
January 8—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Mackey: 
26208—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. G. C. & S. F 
Ry. et al. 


January 8—Deland, Fla.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 10188—Application F. E. C. Ry. and its reecivers for 

permission to abandon the Orange City branch of said company. 

January 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 601 et al. (further hearing). 
January 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner_ Archer: 

26074—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
January 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 

Valuation No. 1198—Property of Chicago Union Station Co. 


January 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 
23504—International Agricultural Corp. et al. vs. C. & I. M. Ry et al. 
January 9—Akron, Ohio—Examiner Haden: 
* 26237—Twin Coach Corp. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
26230—Clinchfield Coal Corp. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. (A. C. L. R. R. and 
L. & N. R. R., lessees), et al. 
January 10—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
25963 (and subs. 1 and 2)—Binswanger & Co. of Tex. vs. M.-K.-T. 
R. R. of Tex. et al. 
January 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 
26197—-Georgia Veneer & Package Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


‘anuary 10—Greensboro, N, C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 
25458 (and sub. 1)—Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
=a Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 
et al. 
January 10—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Haden: 
26145—Wm. T. McNutt vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 10—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner McChord: 
26274—-Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15339—Filed by W. S. Curlett, B. 
T. Jones, F. Van Ummersen and W. J. Sedgman, Agents. 

January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 

Valuation No. 1192—United Rys. Co. (Oregon). 

January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

25686—Etheredge Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

25707—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

oa Co., and Hobart P. Young, Receiver, vs. A. & W. 

y. et al. 
January 11—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 

26214—Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

26246—Marietta Paint & Color Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Haden: 
19610—Switching rates in the Chicago Switching District. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14980, filed by Agent Curlett, Live 
Stock in T. L. Territory, and Fourth Section Application No. 15141. 
Live Stock from Va., Tenn., and W. Va., filed by J. E. Tilford. 

January 12—Sheffield, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
26209—Sheffield Flyproof Manufacturing Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

26009—Decatur Box & Basket Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & N. R. R. 


January 12—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Howell: 

26251—W. S. Orvis vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 

26268—Newhall Land & Farming Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
January 12—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 

1. & S. 3917—Tin plate from C. F. A. points to Texas. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application No. 1 Petroleum and its products 

to Ohio River crossings. Filed by B. T. Jones, agent. 

January 13—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 

25582—-Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
January 13—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Howell: 
26255—H. Moffat Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
January 13—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 

26150—Tilghman Lumber Corp. vs. A. C. L. R. R, et al. 
January 13—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 

26236—Hess & Mooneyham, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
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The Traffic Service Corporation 


Central Freight Association Docket 

Central Freight Association Hearings 

Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Docket 
Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee Hearings 
Illinois Freight Association Docket 

National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee Hearings 
National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 

New England Freight Association Docket 

New England Freight Association Hearings 

Southern Freight Association Docket 

Southern Freight Association Dispositions 

Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee. Docket 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee Docket 
Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 

Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau Docket 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau Applications 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 

Trunk Line Association Docket 

Trunk Line Association Hearings 

Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Docket 

Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Hearings 

Western Trunk Line Docket 

Western Trunk Line Hearings 

Western Trunk Line Dispositions 

Joint Hearings of Rate Committees 

Fourth Section Applications 

Fourth Section Orders 

Sixth Section Applications 

Sixth Section Permissions 

New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I: C: C: 
Tariffs Rejected by the: I. C. C.- . 

Investigation and Suspension Orders 

Suspension Orders Vacated . ‘ 

Released: Rate Orders 

Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 

Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Intercoastal 

Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Other than Intercoastal 
Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Applications 
Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Permissions 
Shipping Board Bureau Suspension Orders 

Shipping Board Bureau Orders Vacating Suspension 
Tariffs Returned by the Shipping Board Bureau 
Consolidated Classification Docket 

Express Classification Docket - 

Adoption Notices 

Address of Railroads and Steamship Lines Filing First Tariff 
Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
Steamship Sailings 
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UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 





Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


stn Pler 8, North River, New York, N. Y. 
Fer \ 1001 Fourth 8t., 111 W. Washington 8t., 
WHITE 
FLEET | 















» San Franelsoo, Callf. Chicago, Il. 
Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St., 


Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS 


Shippers desirous of increasing their busi- 
ness in Oriental markets should get in 
touch with agents of the American Mail 
Line. These men, through years of ex- 
perience, know every phase of exporting or 
importing and will be pleased to assist you 
with your problems. The American Mail Line 
specializes in saving time for shippers. Presi- 
dent Liners run on regular schedule, leaving 
Seattle every other Saturday and arriving in 
Seattle every other Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners gives fre- 
quent service to Japan, China and the Philipnines. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


21° West Strettsvescccceccc... Ow Bere 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg............-- Detroit 

110 So. Dearborn St.......-......Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
General Freight Office 

740 Stuart Building................Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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If time is worth money to you— 
you should be a subscriber to 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Because the DAILY reduces to a minimum 
the valuable time between the taking of any 
action by the Commission, the Shipping 
Board Bureau, shippers or carriers, and the 
delivery of full information into your hands. 
That is why so many railroad and industrial 
traffic men are regular DAILY subscribers. 


They know they can depend on the DAILY 
to bring them first news of the decisions and 
proposed reports in which they have a 
special interest. They know it will keep 
them in touch with the hearings in important 
cases—justas if they had their own represent- 
ative at the Commission, or Shipping Board 
Bureau, or at meetings elsewhere, to keep 
them posted. 


They know too, that when they want a copy 
of a decision or report, or detailed informa- 
tion about any rate matter or proceeding, 
they can write or wire our Special Service 
Department—and get it quickly. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a prompt, all-inclusive news service and 
@ complete group of personal, intelligent 
traffic services. Ask any subscriber, and he 
will tell you that it takes the place of an 
expert traffic assistant at a fraction of the 
expense. 


The cost is reasonable because it is spread 
over a large number of organizations whose 
service requests are ‘grouped’ to minimize 
expense. 


Ask us to place your name on the DAILY 
mailing list for two weeks, without obliga- 
tion, and to send you complete information 
about the special services which are in- 
cluded with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Published by 
The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 South Market Street Chicago 
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January 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Haden: 
21424 (and subs. 1 and 2)—Shafton Co. et al. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et aj 
22228—Frank Biggio & Son vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. (Further hearing.) 
January 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Mattingly and Rice: 
a eee from and to points in the southwest and Memphi, 
‘en 


n, 
25800 and Sub. 1—Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Tra 
et al. vs. A. & 8S. Ry. et al. 
January 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Haden: 
26254—S 


wift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. (J. M. Kurn and John G& 


Lonsdale, Trustees), et al.- 

January 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Howell: 

26215—Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corp. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

January 15—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Berry: 

26234 (and subs. 1 and 2)—Middle Florida Ice Co., Inc., vs. A. G. § 
R. R. et al. 

January 15—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Mackey: 

26238—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No, 10264—Application G. T. Western R. R. for authority 
to acquire control by lease of the railroad and property of the 
Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw R. R 

January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15305, filed by B. & M. R. R. 

January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 

Valuation No, 1191—Tidewater Southern Ry. 

oy 16—Traverse City, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commis. 
sion: 

Finance No, 10098—Application Manistee & Northeastern Ry. for 
permission to abandon its line between Kaleva and Solon, Mich. 

January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Haden: 

26232—-Swift & Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 

January 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Railroad Commission of State of 
California: 

Finance No. 10136—Joint Application of Southern Pacific R. R. and 
Southern Pacific Co. for permission to abandon a part of the 
Rumsey Branch in Yolo County, Calif. 

January 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

15841 and Sub. 1 to 19, incl._—William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. (and cases grouped therewith) (adjourned hearing) 

January 17—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Berry: 

1, & S, 3914—Phosphate rock from and between points in Florida. 


January 17—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Haden: 
26120—Bowman Dairy Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


January 17—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Mackey: 
26148—Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 18—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Examiner Howell: 
Fourth Section Application No, 15321—filed by H. G. Toll. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15335—filed by T. & P. Ry. 
January 19—Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Mattingly and Rice: 
26235—Cotton from and to points in the southwest and Memphis, 


Tenn. 
25800 and Sub. 1—Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade 
et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
January 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Howell: 
26102—Salt Lake Hardware Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
January 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Haden: 
26270—Armour & Co. vs. I. C. R. R., et al. 
26277—Graver Corp. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 


January 19—Winston-Salem, N. C.—Examiner Davis: 


* Finance No. 10205—Application Wilkes & Western Ry. for authority E 


to acquire the properties of the Watauga & Yadkin River R. R. 
and to rehabilitate and operate same as an interstate common 
carrier. 
January 20—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Berry: 
24011—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. (Fur- 
ther hearing.) 


January 20—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Mackey: 
26273—Lane Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15007 (and sub. 1)—Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association et al. 
vs. A. C. & I. Ry. et al. 


January 22—Marinette, Wis.—Examiner Haden: 
26272—Northland Fuels, Inc., et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


January 22—Pocatello, Ida.—Examiner Howell: 
24512—Idaho Potato Dealers’ Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


January 22—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Mackey: 
260956—A 


D. Young, trading as Young Bros. Hay Co., et al. vs. | 


A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
2727—Seatrain Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


somuary 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hosmer and Dillon: 


30—In the matter of divisions of joint class rates in official ter- [7 


ritory. 
26141—Chesapeake Western Ry. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


January 22—Lake Valley, N. M.—State Corporation Commission of [ 


New Mexico: 


Finance No. 10185—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for permission to 


abandon its line between Nutt and Lake Valley, N. M. 


January 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 1, & S. 3935—Peat from C. F. A. to Eastern points. 


January 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15272— ines and Periodicals 

from and to Texas points—Filed by H. B. Cummins, on behalf of 
parties to his I. C. C. 296. 


January 23—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Flynn: 
Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, Inc., vs. B. & M. R. RB. 


January 23—Washington, D. C.,—Examiner Williams: 
25135—Part 13—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges— 
West Virginia. (Further hearing.) 


January 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
- & S. 3933—Collection and delivery service on W. & L. E. Ry. 


~~ 


January 
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“A QUAKER LINE 


his, . 
* Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
G New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
. and 


Cristobal agg Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


ty 17 Battery Place, New York 


h 
, ALBANY—D & H Building pn rae So. La Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse PITTSBURGH—Gulf eo 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street DETROM Generel Motors Bidg. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street EASTON, *PA.—Drake Building 


CUTS PACKING 


COSTS 65% 


A soft, flexible packing material 

for a wide variety of purposes. 

Gives over twice as much 

yardage as single-faced 
corrugated. 


Write for samples 
and prices. 


CENTRAL FIBRE 
PRODUCTSCO.., Inc. 


108 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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What of 19:34? 


Prophecy is hazardous, especially in times 
like these. But 1934 should be a better year 
than 1933 for executives who insist on the 
most efficient methods in every phase of their 
business. For example, many manufacturers 
and retailers have found that the maintenance 
of merchandise in first class public ware- 
houses is an efficient and economical aid to 
distribution. It leads to better satisfied cus- 
tomers and increased sales. We’ll be glad to 


explain to you the benefits of Crooks Termi- 
p y 


nal service. 


* * * 


CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. 
429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louis Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK Ninth and Alameda Streets 
76 Beaver Street operating as 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 








If You Think Your Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 
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210 Mills Bldg. 


You should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
proposition showing why the existing rates are unreasonable, discriminatory, or prejudicial. 


Where one or more of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear 
and convincing manner instead of merely asserting that his rates are out of line and demanding 
readjustment, he saves time and money and is usually far more successful in obtaining a read- 
justment of his rates. 


Proceedings before the Commission are at best slow and expensive, and many are inclined to 
put up with unfair rates rather than become involved in such proceedings. Furthermore, this 
method of obtaining results does not make for cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will assist your traffic manager or counsel in making a thor- 
ough analysis of a rate adjustment, setting up the data in a clear and comprehensive manner. 
If the plan of first presenting your case to the carrier does not bring results, the analysis and 
exhibits that have been prepared can readily be used in presenting the matter to the Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


“‘At Your Service” 


Washington, D. C. 
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January 23-24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21373 sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry 
eta 
Portions of Fourth Section Application No. 13470 and certaiy 
other applications. 
21665 (and sub, 1)—North Carolina Corporation Commission vs, 4 
C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
January 24—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Haden: 
American Seed Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et aj 
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HARTMAN’S EASTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Class Rates and Percentages between 


New York, Cleveland, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Syracuse, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and other points of origin, and Official and 
Southern Classification Territory. 


Sent on Approval 732 Federal Street $18.00 per year NEW PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
PIITITITITIiIiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii Contracts for the construction of a new passenger Statiop 


at Norristown, Pa., and the paving of almost an acre of adjacen 
parking space for automobiles have been awarded by the Penp. 
sylvania Railroad. This improvement is in connection with 
the Pennsylvania’s portion of a grade elimination project ordera 
by the Public Service Commission which embraced the elimina. 
tion of seven railroad grade crossings, the elevation of its tracks 
through the Borough, a change of line which removed the rail. 
road from the bed of Lafayette street, and the construction of, 
new passenger and a new freight station. 

















TARIFFS FOR SALE 


Issued by Agents Curlett, Jones, Toll, Van Ummersen, Boyd and 
others; also big file of tariffs issued by Penn. R. R., B. & O., D. L. & W., 
N. Y. C., N. Y. N. H. & H., steamship lines and pores carriers, with 
effective supplements. All in new condition. 


Field Traffic Service, 370 Lexington Ave., New York City 


















We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prows ‘Also Bind All Kinde of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery’ 
Street jeage 


350-364 West Erfe 








Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MOOREMACK GULF LINES |} 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
From BOSTON end PHILADELPHIA te TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
end vice versa, 







From BALTIMORE te NEW ORLEANS end MOBILE direct or trenshipment 
ot PHILADELPHIA end vice verse, 






Between NEW ORLEANS end TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
For retes end other information, apply to the nearest of these offices: 






qesssccccccccccescsesccescccscseccccccasscsssssssscecssscscesssccsocsscesscoscoscases, NEW YORK, 4 Broedwey NEW ORLEANS, Canal Benk Bids. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bids. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
A | j ORNEYS A I LAW BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bids. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bids. 
MOBILE, Mesher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 
BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 
HARRY C. AMES Decks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Rallway Exchange Bids. 
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Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 





ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Successer to Keene & Ames 
Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahema City Office, Petreleum Bidg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
815 Mills Bldg. Specialists 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 






















Plleeeccceccescecssccscacecesuceceacecesecesscessesesss 


Attorney-at-Law and Certified Peblic Accenntant i 
. (Iilimets) Valuation Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuations 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE C and FEDERAL TAXES Exper ts 
; 1721 Morten Building 208 W. Washingten St. 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
: CHICAGO, ILL. H WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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